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By Frances 


Ma a visitor to Concord 
@ should take the electric 
cars down South street, 
on his way to Rollins 
park or the state fair 
grounds, he would probably notice 
an attractive yellow house with 
white trimmings, all gables and 
piazzas, with some fine elm trees and 
a large lot of land to the south. 
There is nothing about the place 
to suggest anything but a private 
residence, except that the building is 
rather larger than most Concord 
homes. The visitor would probably 
be greatly surprised when told that 
this sunshiny dwelling shelters one of 
Concord’s many noted public insti- 
tutions, perhaps the unique one of 
them all. The Woman's Hospital, 
so called, is the only one of its kind, 
so far as the writer knows, north of 
Boston. In fact, its exact duplicate 
cannot be found anywhere in the 
country. 

It was in 1895 that Dr. Julia Wal- 
lace-Russell, who has now (1903) 
just completed her first quarter of a 
century of successful practice in Con- 
cord and vicinity, began to send out 
circular letters to philanthropic people, 
calling attention to the fact that there 
was no hospital in the state where 





M. Abbott. 


needy women who could not afford to 
pay for a private physician could be 
treated by one oftheirown sex. The 
letter proposed establishing an insti- 
tution in Concord for that special pur- 
pose. It seemed a daring thing to 
do. Concord already had an excel- 
lent institution, the Margaret Pills- 
bury General Hospital, inadequently 
endowed and with an insufficient 
number of patients (both these condi- 
tions since then have happily been 
changed), whose expensive building 
was a sort of white elephant on the 
town. It seemed the height of fool- 
ishness to start even a small competi- 
tor on the long struggle for existence. 
But Dr. Wallace-Russell had faith, 
and she had some firm friends, many 
of them outside of Concord, who saw 
the need as she saw it. 

On September 12, 1895, ‘‘ The 
Woman's Hospital Aid Association ’’ 
was duly incorporated, and an organ- 
ization effected with the following 
officers: President, Miss Mary Ann 
Downing, Concord; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Louisa F. Richards, Newport, 
Dr. Ellen A. Wallace, Manchester ; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Caroline 
R. Thyng, Laconia; corresponding 
secretary and treasurer, Dr. 
Wallace- Russell ; auditor, Mrs. 
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M. Conn, Concord. Five of these 
women, all but Mrs. Conn, were the 
original incorporators. 

Money began to come in and dur- 
ing the course of a year the corpora- 
tion had collected $5,000. Then 
came"a severe blow. Mrs. Vasta M. 





Abbott, a childless widow living at 
66 South street, was intending to 
give her home for the hospital; but 
her sudden death occurred before the 
will bad been drawn. The place, 
however, seemed so desirable for the 
purpose that the trustees, on Septem- 
ber 23, 1896, purchased the property, 
paying therefor the sum of $7,000, 


of which $2,000 was secured by a 
mortgage. A few changes were 
made in the house, and on October 
10, only seven years ago, the first 
patient was admitted. Others soon 
came and in a few months it was seen 
that the building must be enlarged 
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and remodelled. On May 10, 1897, 
the trustees voted to do this, and the 
following summer the building was 
closed and the changes were made at 
an expense of $9,000. In August 
the hospital was re-opened, and from 
that day on its good work has been 
continuous. During the seven years 
of its existence, up to September 1, 
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1903, the hospital has treated 641 
patients, but no statistics can meas- 
ure the good that it has done. 

No finer philanthropic work is 
going on to-day than the establish- 
ment of hospitals, and new ones are 
being opened every month in different 
parts of the country; but most of 
There are re- 
strictions, routine, and red tape, al- 
most of necessity. The first thought 
anyone, whether visitor or patient, 
expresses upon entering the N. H. 
Memorial Hospital, is an exclamation 
of surprise. ‘‘ Why, this isa home!”’ 
The small the coziness, the 
varied shape of the rooms, the pic- 
tures on the walls, the sunny interior, 


these are institutions. 


size, 


whose general effect is all white and 
yellow, the fact that all the officers 
and attendants are women, the chil- 
dren’s toys, even the fluffy cat oc- 
casionally patrolling the corridor, all 
contribute to the homelikeness. 

No part of our domestic life has 
been so changed by scientific pro- 
gress as the treatment of the sick. 
There are people now living who can 
remember when the only time a 
so called, appeared in the 
house was when a good Aunt Some- 


‘*nurse,’’ 


body, frequently a spinster relative of 
the family, came at the time of the birth 
of the children. This excellent woman 
literally substituted 72 Joco parentis. 
She did the the 
washed and baked, and incidentally 
cared for the patient,—all this for her 
At the 
present day we often hear sneers at 
the quality of this old-time nursing, 


work of house, 


board and a dollar a week. 


also at the ability of the neighborhood 
‘‘watchers’’ who sat up with the 
dying sufferer; but this was the only 
kind of service that would have been 
practicable in a farming community, 
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and we were all farmers a hundred 
years ago. 

Of recent years trained nursing has 
become a profession, and has at- 
tained a high degree of proficiency ; 
but unfortunately domestic life has 
not advanced correspondingly. It is 
very difficult for the average house- 
hold to ‘‘ live up’’ to the requirements 
of atrained nurse. Inthe first place, 
theexpenseis enormous. No trained 
nurse in Concord on a private case 
receives less than $15.00 a week and 
some of them get $18.00 and even 
$21.00. The nurse comes into the 
family as a boarder, and the house is 
expected to do her washing, which 
latter custom never should have be- 
come established. But thisis not all. 
The nurse, coming from a hospital, 
is used to every kind of scientific 
appliance and patent preparation, 
things that the average household 
has never heard of, and her requests 
for supplies keep somebody running 
to the drug store most of the time. 
To all this add the doctor’s bills, and 
it is obvious that a family in moderate 
circumstances, and by this is not nec- 
cesarily meant a laborer’s household, 
but the families whose bread-winner 
is a minister, school-teacher, bank or 
railroad clerk, newspaper man, in 
fact, almost everybody working on a 
salary, cannot stand the expense for 
many weeks at a time. 

The tendency of all this is obvious. 
We cannot do without trained nurs- 
ing at the present day ; but the highly 
specialized nurse requires a highly 
specialized environment. In other 
words, her proper place is in a hospi- 
tal, where everything is built for her 
special needs and where she does the 
noblest sort of work. 

Nothing better symbolizes modern 
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science and philanthrophy than the 
hospitals. of the last ten years. A 
generation ago people looked upon a 
hospital as a sort of a cross between 
a jail and a poor house. 
have been thought disgraceful to per- 
mit a member of a well-to-do family 
to be carried toone. Antiseptic sur- 
gery, perhaps more than any other 
agency, has changed all this. A 
dozen years ago or more surgeons be- 
gan to see that even the most luxuri- 
ous private house was no place for an 


It would 





sident 


operation. ‘The most competent sur- 
geous and nurses were hampered out- 
side of a regular operating-room, 
properly constructed and sterilized. 
The logic of the situation was evident. 
Since you cannot bring the operating- 
room to the patient, carry the patient 
to the operating. room. 
tals that will have every comfort as 
well as every scientific appointment, 
and then you can treat the rich as 
well as the poor. The result is seen 


in the beautiful buildings, thoroughly 


Build hospi- 
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equipped, going up in every section 
of our broad land. 

But only a woman’s brain and 
heart could have conceived the pres- 
ent hospital. To Dr. Wallace-Rus- 
sell belongs the honor, not of erecting 
a great brick building with wide, 
bare corridors and windows whose 
shades have to be reached by a step 
ladder, but of taking a home, keep- 
ing it a home, never allowing it to 
lose the home look, yet fitting it up 


with all hospital appliances as a 


haven of rest for weary, suffering 
women. 

The idea has sometimes got abroad 
that the present hospital is intended 
chiefly for needy patients. Such is 
not the case. Science knows no dis- 
tinction between the rich, the poor, 
and those of moderate means. As 
a matter of fact many of the patients 
have been women of large means and 
the highest social connections. By 
far the larger number have belonged 
to what are called the better classes. 
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One patient was commiserated by her 
friends at the opening of summer be- 
cause she could not go out of town, 
as had been her custom. ‘‘I want 
you to understand,’’ she said, ‘‘ that 
I find the table and the society here 
quite as good as at the average sum- 
mer resort.’’ 

Few people realize how difficult it 
is for a busy woman, the mother of a 
family, to be sick in her own house. 
Domestic cares attend her even to her 
dying hours. ‘‘Oh, the rest and the 
peace here!’’ sighed one grateful 
patient. ‘‘ Nobody can come shriek- 
ing into my room with ‘ The ginger- 
bread has fallen!’ ‘ The pies have all 
run out into the oven!’ ‘ That new 
washerwoman has scorched a great 
place in your best tablecloth!’ If I 
hear the crash of falling dishes now, 
not best china that is 
smashed.’’ 

A wealthy woman, mother of a 
large family, mistress of a big house, 
whose guest rooms a large circle of 


it is my 


friends rarely allow to remain empty, 
said to the writer, ‘‘ You donot know 
how like heaven this place looks to 
me ! I am up and dressed. 


I am able 
I do not know 
that I have any especial disease, but 
I believe I would give half my income 
if I could drop everything, get away 
from my family and friends and just 
come here for three months and rest. 
Just to be free from ordering the 
meals, never to have a thought when 
the door-bell rings, not even to have 
to keep the hour of the day in mind, 
but to have everything brought at 
the proper time as if by magic—I 
should feel as if I had been trans- 
lated !’’ 

The patient comes to the hospital, 
sometimes in a hack, sometimes in 


to keep on my feet. 
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the ambulance, is greeted by the 
superintendent, undressed and put to 
bed by a nurse, and henceforth is but 
a passenger on a well officered ship. 
After the medical orders for the time 
being have been carried out, a cord 
with an electric attachment is put into 
the patient’s hand, and she is left 
alone, freed from any responsibility, 
assured of attendance at the proper 


Sure 
Mrgeon. 


times, and able at any moment to 
summon any kind of service, simply 
by pressing a button. 
**T feel so safe here,’ 
say. 


’ 


women often 
‘‘Tf I were at home, I should 
hesitate to call up the nurse at night 
unless I were in great distress; but 
here is a night nurse, on duty all the 
time, who is glad to have your bell 
ring. No matter what you want at 
night, it is always ready. There is 
always a fire, always hot water, al- 
ways every kind of food and medicine 
on hand, always a cylinder of oxygen 
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should a patient collapse after an 
operation, always a telephone to sum- 
mon the doctor in any emergency.”’ 

The fact that the hospital is small 
enables the patients’ whims and fancies 
to be considered as they could not be 
in a large institution. The writer re- 
calls an instance of an aged single 
woman who was brought here in 
order that her last months might be 
made comfortable. Her removal 
necessitated the breaking up of her 
little household, and among her cher- 
ished possessions which were brought 
with her in the ambulance were four 
live geese feather pillows, which she 
had made and filled in her vigorous 
days. She would rest on nothing 
else. As she grew weaker, her mind 
often wandered, especially at night. 
One night she hastily summoned the 
nurse, who found the patient sitting 
up in bed, declaring that she 
could not sleep because she knew 
her own pillows had been carried 
off. Assertions failed to convince. 
Then the forbearing attendant took 
her scissors, ripped a corner of the 
tick, held the dying woman in her 
arms while the frail fingers could ex- 
plore the iaterior of the pillows and 
know “‘ for sure ’’ that she was hand- 
ling her own live geese feathers. 
Soon after she fell asleep. 

The normal capacity of the hospi- 
tal is fifteen patients, but at times 
when some of the inmates were infants 
or young children, the accommoda- 
tions have been strained to care for 
eighteen or even twenty. They 
sometimes come from long distances, 
or even large cities like Lowell or 
Boston. In one year the patients 
came from thirty different towns and 
seven different states. Many come 
for long terms ; I believe one stayed 
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three years. In fact, there are almost 
always one or two of what might be 
called permanent boarders. These 
are women, chronic invalids, perhaps 
not in bed all the time, but who have 
no home or need care and attention 
that they cannot get at home. Con- 
valescent patients and those able to 
sit up take their meals with the nurses 
in the cheerful family dining-room 
with its great ivy-wreathed bay 
window, looking toward the south. 
The price of rooms for paying 
patients is as follows: There are three 
at $15.00a week; three at $12 00; 
three at $10.50, and four beds in the 
ward at $7.00 each. Private patients 
pay for the attendance of their physi- 
cian and for their personal washing. 
Food, medicine, supplies, care, every- 
thing else is included in the above 
price unless the patient requires a 
special nurse outside the regular 
staff. It does not always follow that 
a patient pays the price corresponding 
to the room that she occupies. Last 
year eleven patients were admitted 
free; one paid $3.00 a week; two, 
$3.50, and two, $5.00. The actual cost 
per week for maintaining each patient 
was $13.28. All patients receive 
exactly the same care and treatment, 
according to their needs, whether 
paying much or little. The fifteen 
dollar rooms are not better than the 
others, except that they are larger and 
admit of a couch and afghan in addi- 
tion to the other furnishings. All of 
the rooms have rocking chairs and 
hassocks. The ward is the pleasantest 
place in the whole building. It is a 
great square room with windows on 
four sides. The central feature, lit- 
erally in the middle of the apartment, 
is an imposing brick chimney with 
two open fire-places around which 
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the patients often gather in a social 
group. 

Although this is a woman’s hospi- 
tal any patient who chooses may em- 
ploy a male physician, either from 
Concord or elsewhere. As a matter 
fact, nearly every physician in town 
has at ohe time or another had patients 
here. The management has always 
been very liberal in regard to the 
other sex. It is sometimes asked if 





Mrs. Lucy J. Sturtevant. 


Corresponding Secretary. 


male patients would be received. 
Under ordinary circumstances, No, 
because the rooms are all needed for 
women; but there is no hard and fast 
rule. After the Spanish war, when 
the general hospitals everywhere were 
full to overflowing, Dr. Wallace-Rus- 
sell turned the ward into a soldiers’ 
barracks and four brave boys were 
tended there for several months. In 
one or two other instances the same 
liberal policy has prevailed. 

A word must be said about the fer- 
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sonnel of the staff. First and foremost 
ranks Dr. Julia Wallace-Russell, phy- 
sician-in-charge and really the founder 
of the institution. It is impossible to 
consider the record of this woman 
without admiration. A native of 
New Hampton, this state, in early 
life a teacher, she took her medical 
degree in New York city, and in 1878 
at the solicitation of Dr. Albert H. 
Crosby and with the warm approval 
of Dr. Granville P. Conn, she began 
her medical work in Concord. Ex- 
cept for very brief vacations, she has 
hardly missed a week since then. 
Every day, winter and summer, rain 
or heat, finds her at the post of duty, 
at the hospital, in her office or driv- 
ing about to the homes of her patients. 
Her courage and fidelity have been 
abundantly rewarded, and to-day she 
takes her place among the most hon- 
ored women of the state. 

Next to Dr. Wallace-Russell the 
hospital probably owes more to Miss 
Mary Ann Downing than to any other 
one person. Miss Downing (January 
25, 1826—April 16, 1903), who was 
this year called to higher service, 
spent the 78 years of her noble life all 
in Concord. She was well known 
throughout the state, not only as a 
prominent member of the Unitarian 
church, but as an active promoter of 
everything relating to the welfare of 
mankind, particularly of women. 
Miss Downing’s most marked char- 
acteristic, next to her wunvarying 
cheerfulness, was her sturdy common 
sense. Always laboring for others, 
she worked in the wisest and most 
helpful way. This hospital was her 
last and greatest interest, and of herself 
and her money she gave unceasingly 
in its behalf. 

The office of president, which Miss 
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Downing held from 1895 to her death 
in 1903, is now filled by Dr. Ellen A. 
Wallace of Manchester, the younger 
sister of Dr. Julia Wallace-Russell, 
and like her a promoter and devoted 
friend of the hospital. 

Following is the present list of of- 
ficers : 

President, Dr. Ellen A. Wallace, 
Manchester. 


Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Evelyn M. 
Cox, Concord ; 
Gile, Newport. 


Mrs. Josephine R. 
Recording secretary, Mrs. Na- 
thaniel White, Jr., Concord. 

Corresponding __ secretary, 
Lucy J. Sturtevant, Concord. 

Treasurer, Miss Emma M. 
ders, Concord. 

Auditors, Mrs. Mary W. Trues- 
dell, Suncook; Mr. Josiah E. 
nald, Concord. 

Board of trustees, the foregoing 
women and Dr. Julia Wallace- Russell, 
Concord; Mrs. Caroline R. Thyng, 
New Hampton; Mrs. Annie W. Pills- 
bury, West Derry; Mrs. James F. 
Grimes, Hillsborough Bridge; Miss 
Adelaide LL. Merrill, Concord; Mrs. 
Alice Potter Hosmer, Manchester. 

Advisory board, Mr. Charles D. 
Thyng, New Hampton; Mr. John F. 
Jones, Concord, Hon. Edmund E. 
Truesdell, Suncook; Mr. Arthur F. 
Sturtevant, Concord; Mr. Josiah E. 
Fernald, Concord; Hon. Charles R. 
Corning, Concord. ‘ 

Physician-in-charge, Dr. Julia 
Wallace-Russell, Concord. 

Surgeon, Dr. Ferdinand A. Stil- 
lings, Concord. 

Consulting physicians and sur- 
geons, Dr. Ellen A. Wallace, Man- 
chester; Dr. Granville P. Coun, 
Concord; Dr. Charles P. Bancroft, 
Concord. 


Mrs. 


Flan- 


Fer- 
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Pathologist, Dr. Arthur K. Day. 

Superintendent and principal of 
training school, Miss Eva M. Emery. 

Chairman of visiting committee, 
Miss Mary A. Gage, Concord. 

A training school for nurses was 
started October 1, 1897, under the care 
of Miss Esther Dart, for three years 
the efficient superintendent of this 
hospital, now at the head of the hos- 
pital for Harvard students at Cam- 


Miss Emma M. Flanders 


Treasurer. 


bridge, Mass. Eight nurses have been 
graduated from this school of whom 
six are now holding hospital posi- 
tions, with one exception, in other 
states. 

One of the graduates, Miss Alma 
M. Barter, 1900, is the present head 
of the city hospital at Rockford, IIl., 
an institution with a hundred beds. 
Another graduate of that year, Miss 
Eva M. Emery, is the present super- 
intendent of the N. H. Memorial 
Hospital. Miss Emery has the advan- 
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tage of a liberal education, being a 
graduate of the Concord high school, 
Latin course, 1896, with an excellent 
record in private and hospital nurs- 
ing. She hasshown marked aptitude 
for her new position. A class of four 
nurses will graduate from the school 
this month. 

Although the hospital has never 
appealed to the public by a ball, fair, 
or entertainment of any sort, the gifts 
have been numerous and constant. 
There is an annual donation day in 
October, but money or supplies are 
gladly received at any time through- 
out the year. The association now 
has 15 patron members at $100 each ; 
47 life members at $25 each ; 32 memo- 
orial members at $10 each; 126 annual 
members at $1 each; 220 in all. Two 
free beds have been established, one 
of $5,000 by Miss Sidonia H. Olzen- 
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dam of Manchester ; one of $6,000 by 
Mrs. Louisa F. Richards of Newport. 
An especially valuable gift this year 
was the Stillings operating-room. 
The enlargement and improvement of 
this room, now modern and perfect in 
every detail, was given by Mrs. Grace 
Minot Stillings, wife of Dr. Ferdinand 
A. Stillings, one of the foremost sur- 
geons of this region, who sometimes 
performs two or three operations a 
week at this hospital. 

In conclusion, the writer may be 
permitted to say that an experience 
of many months as a patient in the 
hospital at four different times has 
given her an opportunity to appre- 
ciate the faithful, loving care received 
there; and that she realizes better 
than any reader of this article will 
that the half has not been told about 
its noble work. 


THANKSGIVING. 


By C. 


C. Lord. 


We thank Thee, Lord of earth and sky, 
For riches, wrought of faithful toil, 
That in our spacious garners lie, 
The fruitage of the sun and soil. 


For works of skill by patient hands, 

That prove the worth advantage brings, 
For truth that in the mind expands, 

In thanks our quick laudation springs. 


Yet, for the rolling year, our praise 
In grateful meed shall nobler be, 

To tell that, through life’s troubled days, 
Our fruitful souls ascend to Thee. 


Then, while we flourish, in Thy sight 
Be homage perfect in us found, 

Our hopes resplendent as the light, 
Our hearts as fertile as the ground. 
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By John Scales, A. M. 


« STEPHEN EVANS 
was grandson of Robert 
and Benjamin 
Robert settled 
in Dover about 1665; it 
is said he came from Wales and set- 
tled at Cochecho in Dover, where he 
resided till his death, February 27, 
1796-'97. 
Benjamin was born 


son of 
Evans. 


February 2, 
1687; he married Mary, daughter of 
Joseph Field ; he resided at Cochecho 
and was one of its prosperous and 
worthy citizens; he was killed by the 
Indians September 15, 1725, being 
the last of the many Dover people 


who were slaughtered and scalped by 


the savage foe during the half century 
of warfare from 1675 to 1725. His 
brother was scalped and lelt for dead 
at the same time, but recovered and 
lived to a good old age, minus his 
scalp. This brother was the father 
of the poet Whittier’s grandfather. 
Stephen was the youngest of five 
children, being born November 13, 
1724. He was abouta year old when 
his father died. His mother carefully 
reared and educated him, as best the 
opportunities of the period afforded. 
Among his teachers was the famous 
Master Sullivan, father of Gen. John 
Sullivan, New Hampshire's greatest 
Revolutionary hero. Although his 
father was the last Dover victim in 
the Indian wars, the people lived in 
constant terror for many years after- 


wards, and it was in this sort of 
G. M.—18 


atmosphere that Stephen passed his 
boyhood and received the impressions 
which influenced his career in later 
life. 

When about fifteen years old he 
was placed as an apprentice to serve 
his time with Mr. Elihu Hayes, a 
ship builder at Dover Landing; here 
he worked diligently and undisturbed 
till he was twenty years old ; then he 
was called to serve as a soldier in the 
campaign for the capture of Louis- 
burg; he enlisted in Capt. Samuel 
Hale’s company, and his name ap- 
pears on the muster roll as ‘‘ servant’’ 
of Mr. Hayes, because he had not 
served out histime. In this famous 
siege he served faithfully, and fared 
wth his brother soldiers the hardships 
of the campaign. 

On his return to Dover he did not 
resume his position with Mr. Hayes, 
but set up business for himself as ship 
builder. He followed this occupation 
several years and then opened a store 
for general trade, on the summit of 
the hill which overlooks the Landing, 
at the head of tide water. Here he 
continued in business till after the 
Revolution. He was active, ener- 
getic, and prosperous, and had accu- 
mulated a good fortune, for these 
days, when the storm of the Revolu- 
tion came to disturb everything, and 
make the rich poor and the poor pov- 
erty stricken. He was largely en- 
gaged in the West India trade at one 
time. He kept up his interest in 
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military affairs and became captain 
of a company of Dover men which did 
a good deal of scouting work between 
1750 and 1760. 

Mr. Evans was not only active in 
business and military affairs, but also 
became an active and influential 
member of the First church, which 
he joined October 24, 1742, being 
then nearly eighteen years old. In 
the prime of his life and prosperity he 
owned and occupied a pew in the 
most fashionable quarter of the meet- 
ing-house ; this pew was later occu- 
pied by the distinguished and aristo- 
cratic Judge Durell and family. Mr. 


Evans was one of the parish wardens 
for many years. 

In December, 1766, the church and 
parish gave a call to Rev. Jeremy 
Belknap to become assistant pastor, 
as Rev. Jonathan Cushing, who had 
been pastor since 1717, was too infirm 


to longer perform successfully the 
parish work. The church and the 
parish appointed the usual commit- 
tees to extend and accept the call, 
and prepare for the installation of 
young Mr. Belknap. The records 
say that the committee of the church 
consisted of ‘* Dea. Shadrach Hodg- 
don, Dea. Daniel Ham, and Capt. 
Stephen Evans.’’ The parish also 
named Captain Evans as one of its 
committee, which shows the captain 
was one of the most popular men of 
the period in church affairs. 

Mr. Belknap accepted the call and 
was installed January 19, 1767. An 
installation in those days was a great 
event in the lifetime of a generation ; 
great preparations had to be made 
and were made. Ministers from all 
the churches in Boston and the towns 
this side of there were invited ; also 
all the churches in eastern New 
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Hampshire and Maine were invited 
to send delegates. Captain Evans 
was the member of the committee 
who was commissioned to write and 
dispatch the ‘‘ letters missive ’’ to all 
of these churches, which arduous task 
he accomplished promptly and in the 
best of form. Mr. Belknap came and 
was installed and remained twenty 
years ; he preached patriotic as well 
as doctrinal sermons, and wrote the 
best history of New Hampshire that 
exists even at the present day. Cap- 
tain Evans was his staunch supporter 
and loyal helper from the day of in- 
stallation to the day of his departure 
for Boston, where he soon after be- 
came a Doctor of Divinity. 

Captain Evans does not appear to 
have held any town offices till 1771, 
when he was elected one of the select- 
men; he was re-elected in 1772 and 
’73. Although he did not seek office 
he took a lively interest in the great 
questions of the approaching Revolu- 
tion. When the call was issued in 
1775 for the first New Hampshire 
provincial congress, Dover promptly 
held its town-meeting and elected 
Captain Evans one of its delegates ; 
there were five congresses held that 
year, and Captain Evans was a mem- 
ber of all and took an active and lead- 
ing part in formulating measures 
which led to the colonial and finally 
to the state governinent. 

August 24, 1775, he was elected 
colonel of the Second regiment of 
New Hampshire militia, and remained 
its commander till the militia was re- 
organized in 1782. He was ‘‘ Colonel’’ 
Evans all the rest of his life. There 
were thirteen regiments in the state; 
it was the duty of the colonels to keep 
the men of the regiments carefully 
equipped and thoroughly drilled, so 
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that when men were wanted for the 
Continental service the draft could be 
promptly filled from the ranks of these 
militia men. Colonel Evans kept his 
regiment in first-class condition, al- 
though the work was very arduous, 
and not always pleasant. When men 
had served out their term of enlist- 
ment and came home, they were at 
once enrolled in the militia regiment 
and drilled regularly in preparation 
for a future draft. Thus it happened 
that many men served several short 
terms in the Continental army, as 
their services were needed. 

At one time New Hampshire had 
more than five thousand men in the 
Continental army; at other times it 
had not more than three thousand in 
the field, the number varying accord- 
ing as the tide of war ebbed and 
flowed in various sections of the 
North, and especially in New Eng- 
land. 

When he was member of the pro- 
vincial congresses of 
on important committees. First he 
served on the committee to secure the 
money in the provincial treasury by 
demanding it of the treasurer, George 
Jaffrey. Mr. Jaffrey at first refused 
to deliver it to the committee, but was 
finally persuaded to surrender, on as- 
surance that he should not be harmed 
nor suffer loss. Next thing to be 
done was to secure the records of the 
courts and the various departments of 
the royal government ; Colonel Evans 
was a member of this committee, and 
after overcoming many obstacles the 
committee secured the papers and 
books and transferred them from 
Portsmouth to Exeter, which became 
the seat of government during the 
Revolution and for sometime after 
the declaration of peace. 
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In July, 1775, he was appointed 
one of a committee to procure fire 
arms for the militia regiments; this 
commission was so well performed 
that the New Hampshire men were 
among the best equipped of any in 
the Continental service. 

Colonel Evans was member of the 
committee to apportion representation 
of the various towns and parishes in 
the general assembly. The report 
of this committee was adopted. Each 
voter was required to possess real es- 
tate to the value of twenty pounds ; a 
man to be a candidate must possess 
three hundred pounds. Each town 
containing one hundred families was 
permitted to send one representative 
to the assembly, and one more for 
each additional one hundred families, 
except that no town was permitted to 
send more than three representatives. 
Those towns containing less than one 
hundred families were to be classed 
to make the requisite number, except 
that old parishes should not be de- 
prived of their ancient right of one 
representative, though they contained 
less than ove hundred families. 

Colonel Evans was member of the 
committee that drafted the first con- 
stitution of the state, which was the 
first of the colonies to adopt a formal 
constitution. There was some oppo- 
sition to the adoption of it at that 
time because no other colony had 
taken the step, and they wanted to 
wait a bit; but the majority went 
ahead, and, once adopted, all cordially 
supported it. 

January 12, 1776, Colonel Evans 
was appointed to receive the appor- 
tionment of arms for the Strafford 
county militia, which the assembly 
that day voted to be purchased. It 
may be interesting in this connection 
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to give a description of the gun: 
‘‘’The barrel was to be three feet nine 
inches long; the bore to carry an 
ounce ball; to have good bayonet 
with blade eighteen inches long; an 
iron ramrod with spring to retain the 
same.’’ The manufacturer must 
prove the durability of the gun at his 
own risk, with a charge of four and 
a half inches of powder, well wadded. 
Some of those old guns are yet in 
possession of the descendants of the 
Dover patriots who used them on the 
battle- fields. 

January 16, 1776, Colonel Evans 
was appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee on muster rolls. About the 
same time he was chairman of the 
committee to prepare and present a 
bill empowering moderators of town 
meetings and the clerks of towns and 
parishes to administer the oath of 
office to town and parish officers. 

January 17, 1776, Colonel Evans 
was elected sheriff of Strafford county, 
being the first to hold that important 
office under the government. 
Governor Wentworth's appointee was 
not allowed to serve after the governor 
left the province. A sheriff then was 
called ‘‘high’’ sheriff, and an im- 
mense amount of dignity was attached 
to the office, which the present officer 
can scarcely conceive of. 

January 23, he was appointed one 
of the committee to nominate a list of 
civil officers to be presented to the 
assembly for election. The recom- 
mendations of the committee were 
adopted entire, showing that they 
had performed their duty with discre- 
tion and ability. 

January 26, he was one of the com- 
mittee to procure seventy axes for the 
use of the regiment destined for Can- 
ada, in which expedition axes were 


new 
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an important part of the implements 
of war, as the soldiers had to cut their 
way through the forest primeval for 
hundreds of miles. The colonel saw 
to it that they had good sharp tools. 
March 11, the assembly 
passed the following: ‘‘ Voted that 
three companies, consisting of one 
hundred men each [including offi- 
cers], be raised out of each of the fol- 
lowing regiments, viz., Portsmouth, 
Dover, and Hampton, to be on the 
lines at Portsmouth immediately, with 


1776, 


arms and ammunition complete, and 
there continue till further orders."’ 

Colonel Evans was appointed to 
command this battalion, and served 
as ordered till all fear of a British 
attack by the fleet had subsided. 

March 22, he was appointed mem- 
ber of the Committee of Safety and 
served several months that year. 

October 19, 1776, he was one of the 
committee to go to Ticonderoga and 
investigate the condition of affairs 
and report tothe general court. They 
were instructed to promote the rais- 
ing of the colony’s quota of men for 
the Continental army, either by re- 
enlistment of the men in the service, 
or by procuring new men in New 
York to complete the quota. Colonel 
Evans and the committee attended to 
this duty and kept New Hampshire’s 
quota full under very difficult circum- 
stances. The men then at Ticonde- 
roga were suffering terribly from fa- 
tigue caused by the return march 
from Canada, under General Sulli- 
van, and from smallpox and malarial 
fever. 

The state organization went into 
operation December 18, 1776; the 
colony of New Hampshire ceased to 
exist at that date. New Hampshire 
was a ‘‘ Province’’ of Great Britain 
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one hundred and fifty-three years; a 
‘*Colony”’ 
as above. 


not quite one year, ending 
It used the name colony 
instead of province so as to be uniform 
style with the other colonies. 
Colonel Evans and Hon. John Went- 
worth, Jr., were the Dover represen- 


in 


tatives in this first state assembly; 
they continued to serve during 


1777 


ese 

June 21, of that year, by order of 
the town of Dover, they presented a 
bill granting Dover the privilege of 
holding a lottery to raise money to 
pay for building a bridge across the 
Cocheco the 
The general 


river, where now is 
Central avenue bridge. 
court was at first opposed to granting 
the request of the town, but finally 
the bill was passed, prefaced with the 
statement that, in general, lotteries 
are detrimental to the best interests 
of society and are immoral, but as 
taxes were high in Dover, and times 
were hard, and the people were suffer- 
ing by unhappy disputes in regard to 
the bridge, they would, just this once, 
grant the request. The lottery was 
held, and was a success; the bridge 
was paid for, and the selectmen had 
some money left to use for war pur- 
poses. 

The council issued the following 
order in August, 1777: 
To Colonel 
You are hereby directed 


“State of New Hampshire: 
Stephen Evans: 
to march with your regiment, lately raised 
to re-enforce the Continental army, as soon 
as possible to Bennington, where you will 
find provisions, and put yourself under 
command of General Stark, if he be there, 
or anywhere in those parts, provided Gen. 
Stark has determined to tarry in the ser- 
vice, who in that case will put himself 
under command of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Continental army. But if 
Gen. Stark should have left service before 
your arrival, or be determined not to tarry, 
then you are directedto put yourself under 
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command of the General of the Continen- 
tal army nearest to Bennington, then to 
act as shall be prescribed by the com- 
mander of the Continental army in that 
department.” 


Colonel Evans took prompt action 
to carry out the order of the council; 
but the dilatory action of some officers 
on whom he depended caused some 
delay in getting his forces started for 
Bennington. At a meeting in Con- 
cord he had a sharp controversy with 
Colonel Badger of Gilmanton, because 
the latter did not furnish the part of 
the quota promptly that was assigned 
him. 

On September 24 the council issued 
an order for Colonel Evans to march 
his forces at once; the following re- 
ply was made by the colonel why the 
delay had occurred : 

‘*To the Honorable, the President of the 
Council sitting at Portsmouth, Sir:—The 
money I received out of the Treasury for 
paying 170 men and the officers of three 
companies, including the adjutant and 
quartermaster, amounts to 4,445 dollars. 
I received about 3,800, which leaves 645 
short of accomplishing the thing men- 
tioned. 

‘*Sir:—I have not let the business suffer 
for want of the above money, as I was so 
lucky as to find a friend who obliged me 
with it, but must replace the same before 
therefore should take it as a 
could be paid the 
bearer, Mr. Joseph Evans, and his receipt 


I march; 

favor if the money 

shall be good for the same. 

‘*Sir, Your most obdt & very humble Serv‘, 
STEP" EVANS. 

‘* Dover, Sept. 24, 1777. 

“P.S The men in my Regiment are 
mostly marched & I gave order to the 
Lieut. Col & Major, and hope to get off 
inyself very soon. . 

‘““CAs before) | 

When his regiment reached Ben- 
nington there was no further need for 
them to stop there; General Stark 


had whipped the British army and 
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driven them some distance on the way 
to join Burgoyne’s army ; hence Colo- 
nel Evans kept on till he reached the 
Continental army under command of 
General Gates. The regiment was 
assigned to duty with the other New 
Hampshire troops, and Evans was 
assigned as Colonel on Brig.-General 
Whipple’s staff. They did their part 
gallantly in the encounters at Bemis’ 
Heights and at Stillwater, and partici- 
pated in the grand surrender of Bur- 
goyne’s army at Saratoga. It is not 
necessary for me to recount here the 
specific actions of the New Hamp- 
shire troops in that great turning 
point in the Revolutionary struggle ; 
you can read it in history; one inci- 
dent may be mentioned as illustrative 
of the whole: Col. Joseph Cilley, 
when his regiment had captured a 
brass cannon from the Hessians, got 
astride of the cannon and ordered his 
men to load and fire it against the 
enemy; they obeyed his command, 
and the shot did killing work among 
the enemy; Colonel Cilley then got 
down from the cannon and resumed 
his place at the head of his forces, 


amid tremendous cheers from his 
men. Colonel Cilley’s son-in-law, 
Thomas Bartlett, was _ lieutenant- 


colonel on General Whipple’s staff. 

An English gentleman who was in 
Burgoyne’s army and participated in 
the surrender, gave a description of 
General Gate’s army as it appeared 
to him as he marched by them. He 
says: 

“‘T shall never forget the appearance of 
the American troops on our marching past 
them. A dead silence reigned through 
their numerous columns. I must say their 
decent behavior to us, so greatly fallen, 
* merited the utmost praise. Not 


one of them was uniformly clad; each had 
on the clothes he wore in the fields, the 
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church, or the tavern; they stood, how- 
ever, like soldiers, well arranged and with 
military air, in which there was but little 
to find fault with. All the muskets had 
bayonets, and the sharpshooters had rifles. 
The men stood so still that we were filled 
with wonder. Not one of them made a 
single motion as if he would speak with 
his neighbor. Nay, more, all the lads that 
rank and file, kind nature 
had formed so trim, so slender, so nervous, 
that it was a pleasure to look at them, and 
we were all surprised at the sight of such 
a handsome and well-formed race. The 
has a natural turn for war 
and a soldier’s life. 


stood there in 


whole nation 


‘*The Generals and staffs wore uniforms, 
and belts which designated their rank, but 
most of the Colonels were in their ordinary 
clothes, with a musket and bayonet in 
hand, with a cartridge box or powder horn 
slung over their shoulders. There were 
regular regiments, which for want of time 
or cloth, were not equipped in uniform. 
These had standards with various em- 
blems and mottoes, some of which had a 
very satirical meaning for us.”’ 


This picture, happily drawn by the 
Englishman’s pen, shows us how our 
Revolutionary ancestors looked when 
in battle array. I have seen nothing 
the equal of it anywhere else in his- 
tory, or literature. They were cer- 
tainly far from being ‘‘ clod hoppers ’’ 
and clowns, as some sneering critics 
have represented them. 
fine men and had fine 
patriotism and honor. 

No sooner was the surrender of 
Burgoyne’s army completed than 
orders were given for the New Hamp- 
shire men to march to Albany with 
all speed possible. The roads were 
bad and the traveling was horrible, 
but notwithstanding that, these New 
Hampshire men marched forty miles 
in fourteen hours, and crossed the 
Mohawk river below the falls. The 
reason for this rapid march was the 
report that General Clinton was com- 


They were 
instincts of 
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ing up the Hudson to capture Albany. 
He intended to do so, but gave up the 
attempt when he heard of Burgoyne’s 
surrender. 

After making such a rapid march 
they were disappointed at not finding 
the enemy at Albany, hence com- 
menced to look at the ills they were 
suffering themselves ; they were tired 
and hungry, and because they could 
not quickly get rations to satisfy their 
appetites, they began to feel cross and 
ugly. Some of them declared that 
their term of enlistment had expired, 
and vowed they would start for home ; 
these in Colonel Evans’ 
Colonel Evans and his 
officers tried every means to dissuade 
them from taking such a rash and 
disgraceful course, but there were 
eighty-five menthey could not prevail 
upon to stay longer, and they started 
for home. Colonel Evans sent the 
following letter to the Committee of 
Safety in regard to the affair : 


were men 
regiment. 


‘* ALBANY, October 23d, 1777. 


‘* Sir:—After giving you joy on the glo- 


rious and complete victory over Gen! 
Burgoyne and his army in those parts, I 
would inform the committee, or the gen- 
eral court if sitting, of the low lived and 
scandalous behaviour of a part of my Regi- 
have 
shamefully deserted and gone home. Last 
Saturday, late in the day, I had orders to 


march for Albany; we paraded as soon as 


ment, who for no sufficient reason 


possible and marched ; the whole army was 
in motion, having news that the enemy 
was making up the river, determined for 
Albany. My Regiment at that time had 
but one day’s provision, which was the 
We did not arrive 
at Albany Sunday by reason of some dis- 
order in the Regiment. Monday, early in 
the forenoon, they got in, the chief part of 
them. We applied immediately for pro- 
vision; it could not by any means be pro- 
cured so soon as we called, but all despatch 
possible was made so that we got some in 
the afternoon; but in the meantime some 
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officers and men made such a noise about 
their ill treatment that I was really 
ashamed to hear them. They railed and 
swore they would go home. I strove with 
all my power to prevail with them to stay, 
but to no purpose. I provided very good 
houses for them, where they might live 
with the families, about six in a house, but 
all would not do, and home they would 
go,and did go, to the tune of 85 officers 
and men; and I herewith present you 
a list of the whole and have sent the same 
on, knowing it was my duty to inform you 
of all such rash and unjustifiable proceed- 
ings, and beg at the same time that they 
may be dealt with in the strictest manner ; 
they are not in the least excusable; all 
things considered, they are base men. 
After they, the most of them, have taken 
from one another 7oor So dollars, and some 
more, how can they answer such proceed- 
ings to God, their conscience, and those 
they robbed of their money? I have re- 
turned herewith the returns of each com- 
pany, from their respective commanding 
officers that is now present, and hope that 
for the safety of our army example, &c., 
they will be advertised as deserters, which 
Iam ordered to do by the General. I de- 
sire there may be orders given out imme- 
diately to the officers of the militia to se- 
cure (arrest) both officers and men as fast 
as they get home. 
‘Your most obdt & humb! Serv‘, 
‘‘ STEPH" EVANS. 


‘he 
what 


I have enclosed an account of 
army consisted. 
His army consisted according to the most 
authentic accounts of 9,575; 400 hundred 
of whom fell into our hands before the 
capitulation, and a very considerable num- 
ber were killed, or rendered unfit for ser- 
vice. Indeed it is generally believed that 
the whole would have been totally de- 
stroyed had not the Gen‘ prevented it by 
speedy surrender, which has given un- 
wonted honor to the American arms. 

“Ss: 3 


Gen! Burgoyne’s 


The deserters arrived home and 
were arrested by the militia officers, 
as Colonel Evans had ordered; they 
felt very crestfallen and their de- 
scendants do not mention this part of 
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their service 
war. 


in the Revolutionary 


At a session of the general court, 
December 25, 1777, the deserters were 
censured and deprived of their wages. 

On the 26th Colonel Evans was 
authorized and instructed to pay all 
of the officers and men except the de- 
serters. 

January 21, 1778, the deserters were 
arraigned before the Committee of 
Safety ; the record reads as follows: 


‘‘Sundry soldiers, who deserted from 
Albany, brot before the committee this day 


& were examined. Some ordered to pay 


all the money they had received, into the 
Treasury, others to pay part, & others dis- 
mist for the present."’ 


I can find no further reference to 
these unfaithful soldiers; the pre- 
sumption is that they henceforth lived 
in a law-abiding manner and re- 
sponded promptly when the next 
draft was made for soldiers. 

Colonel Evans’ next service in the 
field was in the Rhode Island cam- 
paign. He had long been an inti- 
mate friend of General Sullivan, and 
when the latter assumed command 
there he invited Colonel Evans to 
serve on his staff and the offer was 
accepted and he served through the 
whole campaign. Lafayette and 
Greene were commanders of divisions. 
General Sullivan managed his cam- 
paign skilfully, but did not accom- 
plish what he intended to do, and 
would have done, if the French fleet 
had not sailed away without firing a 
gun. Lafayette declared the battle 
at Butt's hill to be one of the most 
hotly contested during the war; it 
occurred on August 29, and Sullivan 
showed himself to be a great com- 
mander. At the close of the cam- 
paign General Sullivan bestowed high 
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praise on Colonel Evans’ work as a 
staff officer, and tendered him sincere 
thanks for the great assistance he had 
rendered. This was the last active 
service that he performed in the Con- 
tinental army, but at home he re- 
mained in command of the Second 
regiment of militia till the reorganiza- 
tion took place near the close of the 
war. 

After the close of the war he retired 
to private life, and attended to his 
business affairs, which his army and 
other public services had greatly dis- 
arranged and somewhat embarrassed, 
although he was one of the wealthiest 
men in the town when the war began. 

All in all Colonel Evans was un- 
doubtedly the ablest and most influ- 
ential military man Dover had in the 
public service during the Revolution 
from to 1784. He was aristo- 
cratic and conservative, so when the 
war was over, and all sorts of new 
schemes of government were agitated, 
his conservatism rendered him less 
popular than in former years, when 
he could carry the masses with him 
in town meetings in favor of every 
measure he proposed. 


1875 


He was a man 
of high order of ability, and stern in- 
tegrity; he was a Christian gentle- 
man of the old Puritan type; his 
townsmen always held him in high 
esteem. 

In his domestic relations he was a 
model husband; he owned slaves but 
was a humane master; the following 
is recorded in Rev. Dr. Belknap's 
book of marriages: ‘‘ Dec 
Richard, Negro 


26, 1774, 


servant of Mark 


Hunking, Esq., of Barrington, & 
Julia, Negro servant of Stephen Ev- 
ans, Esq., of Dover, by consent of 
their respective Masters.’’ 

Colonel Evans was thrice married. 
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His first wife was Elizabeth Roberts, 
to whom he was married in 1749; to 
them were born four children: Eph- 
raim, born June 24, 1750; Molly, born 
June 21,1752; Joseph, born October 
31, 1754; Mary, born July 31, 
this first wife died in 1760. 


17575 


In 1762 he married his second wife, 
Sarah Roberts, and to them the fol- 
lowing children were born, and were 
baptized at the following dates, by 
Rev. Jonathan Cushing, and Rev. Dr. 
Belknap: Benjamin 1764 ; 
Sarah, 
March 8, 1767; this second wife died 
in 1768. 


May 20 


Betty, September 22, 


1765; 


He married for his third wife, in 
1770, Lydia Chesley ; to them were 
born six children, who were baptized 
by Rev. Dr. Belknap at the following 
dates: Temperance, April 27, 1771; 


Elizabeth, October 25, 1772; Lydia, 
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June 5, 1774; Ichabod Chesley, born 
January 29. and baptized February 2, 


777; Patty, February 20, 1780. 

His son Joseph graduated from 
Harvard college in 1777; he married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Col. Thomas 
Westbrook Waldron, April 7, 17386; 
he died August 30, 1797. Colonel 
Evans has no descendants in Dover 
at the present time (1903) bearing 
the name of Evans. 

Colonel Evans died in 1808 in the 
84th year of his life; he was active 
and vigorous up to the day of his 
death, which came upon him very 
His re- 
mains were interred at Pine Hill cem- 
etery, but no monument marks the 
spot where rests the dust of Dover's 
greatest, bravest, and most brilliant 


military man of the Revolution. 


suddenly and unexpectedly. 


AFTERMATH. 


By Alice D. 


. Greenwo rd 


A beautiful dawn, so soft and tender, 
A golden haze in the autumn air, 
©’er all the hills, in his misty splendor 
The sun hath smiled, and the world is fair. 


A tiny barque, with white sails flowing, 
Put out on the blue from a sunlit bay, 

An we from the shore note it dimmer growing 
Until in the distance it fades away. 


The air is chill, the sun is hidden. 
The wind from the sea hath an ominous tone. 
Though bravely the barque the waves have ridden, 
At eve, a wreck drifts in alone. 


And thus, though we walk through life together, 
Your path the same that my feet have known, 


It is fate’s decree ! 


All ties must sever, 


And into the harbor each drift alone. 





ADAM AND EVE 


By Mrs. W. 


together—Adam and 
Eve,—and cousins too 
in a way, but Eve’s 
mother had died, and 
her father was, as Tom Delmar had 
often said, ‘‘an old fool.’’ So grad- 
ually, little by little, the intimacy be- 
tween the two families was broken 
off. 

So Eve saw little enough of Adam, 
save at a distance, and Adam saw 
still less of Eve. As mother had 
died, too, but his father being wise in 
his day and generation had soon re- 
married, and the multiplicity of little 
ones in the Delmar home was per- 
haps accountable for Tom Delmar’s 
anomalous position with regard to 
politics, and the jaundiced view 
which he took of the public debt, 
national banks, and other matters of 
importance. At any rate the year 
Eve became seventeen he came out 
boldly for congress on the third party 
ticket, and after that the feud be- 
tween the Montagues and Capulets 
was as nothing compared to the war- 
fare between the two families, for 
Colonel Hilton was an unswerving, 
uncompromising Democrat, who had 
little patience with any one of an op- 
posing opinion, least of all Tom 
Delmar. 





Delmar was overwhelmingly and in- 
gloriously defeated, thanks in a large 
measure to the colonel’s influence, 
and he was furious. Soon after the 
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election the two met in the village 
post-office and the natural result fol- 
lowed. They were both hot-tem- 
pered, dangerous men, and Delmar 
besides his usual arrogance, in which 
he was as like Colonel Hilton as two 
peas in the same pod, was very sore 
over his recent defeat. 

Mrs. Delmar, who drove into town 
with her babies about her, entered 
the office just in time to prevent 
bloodshed. Colonel Hilton had a 
deep respect for the little woman and 
so the quarrel was waived for the time 
being, each of the combatants men- 
tally resolving to renew it in a more 
effective manner as soon as possible. 

Two remarks had been made which 
the parties found it severally impos- 
sible to forgive. Colonel Hilton had 
said that he considered it a disgrace 
that he should be connected, though 
ever so remotely, with a man so lack- 
ing in sense or so base in principle as 
to belong to such an organization as 
the third party, while Mr. Delmar 
had rejoined with a good deal of acri- 
mony that Colonel Hilton could not 
possibly regret their slight relation- 
ship any more than he did himself, 
and that it was his personal opinion 
that no Democrat under any possible 
combination of circumstances could 
ever be an honest man. 


Pretty Eve almost wept her pretty 
eyes out that night when she heard 
that there was to be an end even to 
the slight communication between 

















the two families, and in doing so, so 
mortally offended her father that he 
promptly ordered her to retire to her 
own room; a proceeding which so as- 
tonished the young lady that there 
was nothing for her todo but to obey. 

That had been two years ago and 
since that time Colonel Hilton and 
Mr. Delmar had never exchanged a 
word. They were members of the 
same church and sat near each other 
Sabbath after Sabbath without evena 
glance at each other. Affairs went 
on from bad to worse. The Demo- 
cratic congressional convention when 
it met in April nominated Colonel 
Hilton for congress. The third party 
convention which met only a week 
afterwards appointed Mr. Delmar as 
the standard bearer who, as they ex- 
pressed it, was to lead the horny- 
handed sons of toil to a glorious vic- 
tory over monopolies and the oppres- 
sors of the poor. 

It was in vain that poor Eve 
pleaded with her father not to accept 
the nomination. He only pictured 
the delights of a season in Washing- 
ton in such glowing colors that a more 
sensible head than Eve’s might have 
been turned by it. 

It was in vain that Adam wrote to 
his father, respectfully begging him 
to reconsider his determination to 
reenter the political arena—deprecat- 
ing the division between the two fam- 
ilies—and expressing a fear that the 
election would only result as it had 
two years before in the victory of the 
Democratic nominee. 

Mr. Delmar wrote him a letter by 
return mail hinting rather strongly 
that he was not in his second child- 
hood, and that the young man might 
find it more to his personal interest to 
attend to his own business. 
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The situation grew more strained. 
The air was full of red-hot speeches, 
flying flags, the long roll of beaten 
drums, and the night darkness 
starred by torchlight processions. 
And as the situation grew more 
heated the temper of the two oppo- 
nents increased likewise. Neither of 
them would listen to a word of advice. 
Their lands joined, and the boundary 
line came to be a frontier along which 
a deadly warfare raged that grew 
more and more desperate every day. 

Mr. Delmar set steel traps along 
the burdock hedge that had been 
planted along the line since his defec- 
tion from the political faith of his 
fathers, and a favorite dog belonging 
to Colonel Hilton having followed a 
rabbit across the line, was caught by 
the foot in one of these traps and was 
so badly injured that his master, much 
against his will, was obliged to shoot 
him. 

In part payment for this, Colonel 
Hilton dug a series of pitfalls on his 
own side of the hedge covering them 
thinly with earth, and the next day a 
fine horse belonging to Mr. Delmar 
stumbled into one of these hidden 
pits and broke his neck. 

A few days afterwards, Mr. Del- 
mar’s children straying too near the 
hedge began searching for dewberries. 
Little Noel, the oldest son of the sec- 
ond marriage, had his hand caught in 
one of the traps and his fingers were 
so badly lacerated that he was for 
some days in serious danger of lock- 
jaw. The same afternoon, Eve, at- 
tracted by some wild roses blooming 
in the hedge, felt the ground give way 
beneath her feet and when some of 
the men attracted by her cries from 
their work in the fields near by came 
to her assistance, she was found with 
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a sprained ankle in one of the pits 
which her father had dug. 

This was found to be such a losing 
game on both sides that the traps and 
pitfalls were abolished by common 
consent. Both of the men were rather 
unpopular in the district, and it was 
prophesied by old politicians that 
many would refuse to vote the tickets 
on which either name appeared. The 
Republican element amounted to but 
very little in that district. The mem- 
bers of that party had always fused 
with the Greenback or People’s party, 
but Mr. Delmar being personally ob- 
noxious to some of the Republican 
leaders, they held a meeting soon 
after the other conventions and nom- 
inated a man whom they thought 
likely to be willing to go through the 
farce of making the race in order that 
that they might avoid voting on the 


one hand for Delmar, whom they per- 


sonally disliked, or Hilton on the 
other, who represented a party to 
whom they felt they could conscien- 
tiously make no concessions. 

About a month before the election 
young Adam Delmar came home very 
suddenly and unexpectedly. The 
children were jubilant, and his pretty 
little stepmother in the confidential 
interview that followed his home- 
coming, told him earnestly that she 
trusted him to keep his hot-tempered 
father out of mischief. Adam could 
not repress a smile as he thought of 
his father’s last letter but assured her 
that she might depend upon him. 

Mr. Delmar alone looked upon his 
hopeful son rather suspiciously when 
he found that he had come home to 
remain some weeks. However, as 
Adam was a month too young to vote 
in the general election and as he was 
rather popular than otherwise, his 
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father reconsidered his first determina- 
tion, which had been to impress upon 
Adam the advisability of visiting a 
relative in a distant state, and in- 
formed him that he was very glad to 
see him. However, he added a bit of 
caution which was hardly so palatable 
to Adam: 

‘* You must stay away from old Hil- 
ton’s while you are here, Ad,’’ he 
said as the two walked alone beneath 
the clematis vines on the long ver- 
anda. ‘‘ The depths of depravity into 
which that man has fallen in the last 
two years By George, sir, he has 
no more sense of honor than a 
hound !”’ 

Adam smiled. 

‘‘T am very much disappointed, 
sir,’’ he said afterapause. ‘‘I don’t 
care a fig for the colonel, but I do 
want to see littl Eve. You know 
that after all we are cousins.”’ 

‘* Fiddlesticks!’’ said the old gen- 
tleman, tartly. ‘‘I am sure that I 
am not anxious to claim any relation- 
ship. The blundering old idiot! ”’ 

‘* Who, father ?’’ asked Adam, in- 
nocently, ‘‘ Little Eve ?’”’ 

Tom Delmar's face softened. 

‘*Nonsense!’’ he said. He had 
always liked Eve. ‘‘ She has more 
sense in a day than her old father has 
in awhole year.’’ His face hardened 
with anger. ‘‘ The old fool dug a pit 
to spite me, and poor little Eve fell 
into it and broke her arm or ankle. 
I only wish that it had been his 
blamed old neck. It would only have 
served him right. I was really sorry 
for Eve, but it did look almost like 
the Lord had sent a judgment on her 
father.’’ 

“Tt is usually the way in this 
world,’’ said Adam carelessly. ‘‘ The 
wicked sin, and the innocent gener- 
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ally have to pay the penalty. By the 
way,’’ craftily, ‘‘ what is the matter 
with Noel? I had meant to ask the 
little mother but forgot it. He looks 
pale and I notice has his hand ban- 
daged ?”’ 


He 
flashed a suspicious glance at the 


His father’s face grew scarlet. 


the young man, but Adam's face was 
gravely interested—nothing more. 
‘*Ahem! The child 
hand,’’ said Mr. 
‘‘that is all. His mother was quite 
anxious about him for some days, and, 


injured his 


Delinar, lamely, 


Adam, you know how nervous she is. 
I wouldn't mention the matter either 
to her or any one else if I were you.’’ 

Adam’s face was bent so that his 
father could not see the smile in his 
eyes. Hedid not look up for some 
moments. 

‘*T will certainly follow your ad- 
vice,’’ he said. ‘‘I was sorry to see 
the little mother looking pale and 
careworn, but of course her anxiety 
about Noel would account for all that. 
I earnestly hope that he will live to be 
a better son to you than I have ever 
been.”’ 

Mr. Delmar laid one hand proudly 
on his son's shoulder. 

‘* You have been all that I could 
ask, Adam,’’ he said earnestly, ‘‘only 
it seems to me a pity that you should 
waste your natural abilities and the 
educational advantages that I have 
given you to become a mere back- 
woods farmer.’’ 

‘*A mere backwoods farmer! ’’ re- 
peated Adam gravely. ‘‘I hardly 
think, father, that the rank and file of 
your constituents would relish the 
contempt for their calling that was in 
your voice then.’’ 

Mr. Delmar flushed for the second 
time. 
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‘IT do not intend that they shall 
hear it, Adam,’’ he said nervously. 
‘‘T am unpopular enough as it is, and 
one never knows when a false step 
will ruin one’s chances. By George, 
sir, do you know what defeated me 
two years ago?’’ warmly. ‘A pair 
of kid gloves. Yes, sir, a pair of kid 
I wore them to a barbecue 
down on the river just before the elec- 
tion and they cost me first and last no 
less than five hundred votes.’’ 

Adam laughed 
then sighed. 

‘*T am not so sure, father, that the 
game is worth the candle,’’ he said 
slowly. ‘‘ What do you think of 
your chances of election ?’’ 

‘‘IT must be elected!’’ said his 
father with a quick, short breath. ‘‘I 
swear to you, Adam, I will not live 
in the state if Iam defeated and old 
Hilton is elected !’’ 

A quick tap of the bell called them 
to the dining-room and the subject 
was dropped. After the morning 
meal was over Adam went for a long 
walk. He did not, much as he wished 
to see Eve, go in the direction of the 
Hilton plantation. For the present 
at least he thought best to consult his 
father’s wishes. Deep in a day dream 
he did not heed the passing hours 
until a sudden peal of thunder aroused 
him to a sense of his surroundings. 

A dark cloud had passed over the 
sun and a giant shadow like the 
wings of a great bird began to creep 
broodingly over the wide fields. The 
shadow deepened and darkened— 
deepened and darkened again and a 
faint, tremulous sigh came from the 
black clouds rising so rapidly beyond 
the river. The breeze strengthened, 
then lulled; strengthened again, and 
gaining courage, swelled to a roar 


gloves! 


whimsically and 
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that lashed the branches of the trees 
together in such a mad frenzy that 
they groaned in pain and terror. 
The sun was blotted out. Adam 
looked about him hurriedly for shelter ; 
he had been deeper in the day dream 
than he had known. Near him was 
atiny log cabin. He ran toward it 
as fast as possible, pursued by the sul- 
len roar of the storm and gained the 
welcome shelter just in time to escape 
the deluge of rain. 

While he was standing near one of 
the windows watching the falling rain 
he heard steps, the quick rush of 
skirts, and a young girl entered the 
building almost as hurriedly as he 
had done. One glance at the slender 
figure and the saucy face told him 
who she was, and he went forward 
eagerly to meet her. 

‘‘Eve—’’ he cried, 
Eve!’ 

With a fluttering color she allowed 
him to take both her little hands in 
his own. 

‘‘T am glad to see you, Adam,”’ 
she said with a quick, downward 
sweep of her pretty lashes. ‘‘It zs 
Adan, is it not?’’ 

He smiled at the childish assump- 
tion of doubt. 

‘*Are you in the habit of meet- 
ing handsome, distinguished-looking 
strangers every day,’’ with a smile 
which her downcast eyes missed, 
‘*that you do not know the fairy 
prince when he really comes, Eve?’’ 

She looked up at him shyly but did 
not speak. 

‘*Tt is pleasant to be with you again, 
Eve,’’ he said with a tenderness in 
his voice that had not been there in 
the old childish days. 

She shrank away from him a little 
with a sigh. 


‘‘dear little 
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‘* Yet we must not forget, Adam,’’ 
she said, ‘‘ that our positions are sadly 


changed. We were once friends. 
Nay,’’ she said hurriedly, ‘‘ far more 


than friends—cousins I know. Be- 
lieve me, Adam, it is best that we 
understand each other. My father, 
who is usually very gentle with me, 
would be furious if he knew even of 
this chance meeting. You cannot 
know how bitterly he speaks of your 
father.’’ 

Adam flushed a little. 

‘*It seems rather hard, Eve,’’ he 
said gravely, ‘‘ that the sins of the 
father should be visited upon the son 
in this way. Colonel Hilton surely 
bears me no ill will.’’ 


” 


‘*T must go,’’ she said, turning so 
that he could not see her face. ‘‘ This 
miserable business has made me 
very unhappy, Adam,’’ her voice 
broke for a moment and a side glance 
at her dark eyes showed him that 
they were brimming with tears, ‘‘ but 
it cannot possibly be helped.”’ 

‘*Is it not possible,’’ said Adam, 
staying her by a gesture, ‘‘ that after 
the election this unhappy feud may 
be stayed ?”’ 

She looked up at him hopelessly. 

‘* You do not know my father,’’ she 
said simply. ‘‘Indeed I might go 
farther and say that I hardly think 
you know your own. Suppose the 
contest over and your father elected. 
Do you think that the soreness of my 
father’s disappointment would make 
a reconciliation any the easier? Or, 
reverse the case. Suppose it is my 
father who is elected and your father 
who is defeated. Can you imagine 
Tom Delmar making the first over- 
tures tending to peace?’’ 

Adam did not answer her as she 
touched his ':and lightly and slipped 
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away. He pondered deeply over the 
matter on his way home but no light 
came to him. 

The next morning he rode into 
town. He went far out of his way 
with the hope of meeting Eve but was 
disappointed. He found the usually 
dull, sleepy town transformed into ag- 
gressive activity. Speeches were to 
be delivered during the day by the 
candidates, with a dinner in the grove 
afterwards. The streets were thronged 
with country people and little groups 
of politicians congregated on the 
street corners and discussed the out- 
look. There was a bewildering array 
of pretty girls, too—comely, rosy- 
cheeked damsels with stiffly-starched 
white dresses and knots of gay ribbon. 

Many old friends greeted Adam 
warmly. Every one had a pleasant 
word for the mischievous lad who had 
been away from home so long. Adam 
with his father had just joined a group 
of men who were discussing the storm 
of the day before when a sudden, con- 
strained silence fell upon the crowd 
and Adam looking up saw a carriage 
approaching with Colonel Hilton and 
his daughter inside. 

He forgot the family feud and went 
forward eagerly to meet them. He 
had never had any particular regard 
for the colonel—it is doubtful if the 
man was capable of inspiring such a 
sentiment in anybody—but the lad 
had always respected him for his un- 
swerving integrity and strong sense of 
honor. 

Young Delmar held out his hand as 
he approached and the carriage came 
to a standstill. Colonel Hilton had 
recognized him at once, Adam felt 
sure of that, but he slowly, calmly 
ignored the young man’s outstretched 
hand, and with a slight bow that was 
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hardly perceptible and that was far 
more insulting than any words he 
could have uttered, he brushed by 
him rudely but coolly and lifting Eve 
from her seat and drawing her hand 
through his arm, he vanished in the 
fast-gathering crowd. 

Adam caught a pleading, fright- 
ened glance from a pair of tender, 
dark eyes as Eve passed him, and was 
gentleman enough to refrain from add- 
ing to her distress by resenting just 
then the public insult’he had re- 
ceived. He simply raised his hat 
courteously and turned quietly away. 

‘* He is a darned ’ristocrat, may the 
devil take him,’’ said a voice. 

Adam wheeled suddenly and faced 
a man who, arm in arm with Mr. Del- 
mar, was standing just behind him. 

‘*He is a gentleman,’’ said Adam 
curtly, ‘‘and I am another, and gen- 
tlemen allow no interference with 
their private affairs.”’ 

Mr. Delmar looked frightened. 

‘“'You have not the pleasure of an 
acquaintance with this gentleman, 
Adam,”’ he said apologetically. ‘“This 
is my particular friend, Arnold Tay- 
lor. I am sure that nothing he could 
ever say to any of my family could be 
anything but welcome.”’ 

Adam looked at Arnold Taylor 
curiously. This, then, was the Na- 
poleon of modern political matters in 
the largest county of the —th district 
of the state of Arkansas. A man 
brutal and low in every sense of the 
word and yet who enjoyed the proud 
distinction of being able to control 
the votes of five hundred men, black 
and white, as ignorant, low, and brutal 
as himself. What a travesty upon 
the boasted purity of the ballot box! 

Adam felt disgusted and ashamed 
of his country. Ashamed of his 
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country—and doubly, trebly ashamed 
of his father that he should truckfe 
to this base, ignorant man and 
his dirty crew. He longed to knock 
Taylor down as he stood with that 
look of low cunning in his eyes, and, 
unable to speak without showing his 
indignation, he turned on his heel and 
went away without a word. 

Tom Delmar evidently had great 
faith in his ally for they conversed for 
some time before they separated. Two 
hours later, Adam, walking restlessly 
about saw Tayloragain. He was talk- 
ing confidentially this time with the 
Democratic nominee, and Adam was 
glad tosee that Colonel Hilton had the 
grace to look most heartily ashamed 
of himself. 

Ten minutes later, joining the crowd 
that was thronging about the stand 
to hear the speeches, Adam had time 
to exchange a word or two with his 
father. 

‘*T am so sorry, Adam,’’ said Tom 
Delmar nervously, ‘* that you had the 
ill luck to offend Taylor this morning. 
It is impossible to overestimate the 
power of that man’s influence should 
he only choose to exert it. I under- 
stand that he has just been seen talk- 
ing to the Democratic nominee. I 
felt so sure of him, too.’’ 

‘*Father,’’ said Adam solemnly, 
‘*the man who trusts himself to that 
vile trickster will find himself doubly 
betrayed. I és 

His voice was drowned in a storm 
of cheers as the band played ‘‘ Dixie,’ 
and Colonel Hilton was led out upon 
the platform. He coughed slightly, 
laid one hand impressively upon his 
chest with a word or two in reference 
to the old wound received on the ‘‘ his- 
toric field of Gettysburg,’’ found 
some difficulty in speaking on account 
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of his emotion, and the storm of cheers 
swelled into a tempest of shouts, 


the band played ‘‘Dixie’’ more 
madly than ever, while the Democrats 
glared defiance at the world—meaning 
the pitiful few who were not fully 
persuaded of the colossal brain and 
immaculate purity of the Democratic 
nominee—the flesh, synonymous of 
the Republicans—and the devil, 
meaning, of course, the third party. 

It was with difficulty that the 
enthusiasm of the crowd was quieted 
and the colonel allowed to begin his 
speech. It was received as such 
things usually are—with tumultuous 
cheers from his friends and _ hisses, 
cat-calls, and invidious remarks in 
the most eloquent part of his har- 
rangue by his enemies. 

He talked until he had been called 
down for the second time and then re- 
luctantly retired by loud 
applause and a few spasmodic notes 
from the band, and Mr. 
walked slowly forward. 

Adam felt sorry for his father be- 
fore he began his speech ; he felt sor- 
rier for him when it was finished, for 
he knew what a trial it must be for 
Tom Delmar, aristocrat to his finger 
tips, to stand before an audience com- 
posed of his friends and neighbors, 
and expound a doctrine which but 
few of his associates could endorse or 
accept. 

He in his turn was followed by 
John Snyder the Republican nomi- 
inee. Snyder was a man of some 
ability and popular enough to be lis- 
tened to with respect. When he had 
finished his speech and the crowd was 
dispersing Adam by a mere chance 
found himself by his side just as he 
passed the ubiquitous Taylor. 

Snyder looked full in Taylor’s face 


followed 


Delmar 
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without a sign of recognition and 
walked past as though he had not 
seen him. ‘‘ There is something 
wrong about that,’’ said Adam to 
himself. 

The time flew swiftly by and the 
day of the election dawned. Adam 
had met Eve frequently and a love 
deep and lasting had grown up be- 
tween them. Afterall it was nothing 
new—only a renewal of the old affec- 
tion that had always existed in their 
hearts for each other. Adam asked 
her for no promise for they were both 
too young for that, but he felt as as- 
sured of her faith and constancy as of 
his own. 

He had pleaded with her to be al- 
lowed to tell her father and his own 
of their mutual love but he was only 
answered by her tears. Alas, Eve 
knew better than he of the difficulties 
that lay before them. 


The day before the election, how- 
ever, Adam determined to take mat- 
ters in his own hands since he could 


reason with Eve no longer. He 
would wait only three days and by 
that time the returns would be in and 
one of the candidates would be in 
aglorious good humor. Adam smiled 
grimly as he thought of Colonel Hil- 
ton’s rage and of his father’s disap- 
pointment. 

He accompanied his father to town 
after a hurtied breakfast on the morn- 
ing of theelection. By eleven o’clock 
the streets of the little village, were 
crowded with people who having 
voted in their own townships had 
come to town in order to get the 
news. A crowd was not allowed 
about the polls but the anxious ones 
got as near as possible. 

Up to twelve o'clock, not one of the 


men whom Delmar had humorously 
G.M.—19 
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styled ‘‘ Taylor's brigade ’’ had voted, 
and ‘Taylor himself could not be 
found. He had promised Delmar to 
be on hand early. He had, itis perhaps 
needless to say, made the same prom- 
ise to Hilton, but he could not have 
disappeared more completely had the 
ground opened and swallowed him up. 

His ‘‘ brigade’’ loitered idly about 
the streets. The adherents of the 
Democratic cause wore blue ribbon 
badges, the third party men knots of 
scarlet, and the Republicans, of whom 
there were more than the other two 
parties had suspected, wore orange. 
The Taylor ‘‘ brigade’’ wore neither 
of the three colors but stalked about 
self-conscious and proud of their im- 
portance in the brief political world. 

Runners were sent out in every 
direction in search of Taylor but it 
was of nouse. Inquiries at his house 
elicited the fact that he had not been 
seen since daylight. ‘‘He might be 
down to his son’s place in the aige of 
Bradley county,’’ his wife said, ‘‘ he 
had been aimin’ to go for quite a 
spell.’’ 

One o’clock came and no Taylor. 
Two o'clock and no Taylor, and three 
o'clock and no Taylor. 

At ten minutes past three Snyder 
came on the scene, cool and collected 
and as much at his ease as a man 
could possibly be. A few minutes 
afterwards a slight stir was noticeable 
in the lower part of the town and ‘‘Tay- 
lor’s brigade,’’ a line of men that 
struck dismay to the hearts of Dem- 
ocrats and third men alike, marched 
up to the polls, every man flying the 
yellow ensign of the Republican 
party. 

‘* Well, by George!’’ said Tom 
Delmar, only he didn’t use precisely 
those words. He had been a mem- 
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ber of the church for years, so his 
profanity was all the more inexcus- 
able. 

**T should consider it more of an 
honor to be defeated by such men 
than to be elected by them,’’ said 
Adam. 

Delmar smiled bitterly. 

‘*It is an honor which I shall not 
bear alone,’’ he said. ‘‘ Only look at 
Hilton! ’’ 

Hilton’s appearance was ludicrous 
enough. Between his desire to ap- 
pear unconscious that there had been 
any treachery and his intense morti- 
fication his face was a study. 

When the votes were counted that 
night and the returns from the differ- 
ent townships came in next day, it 
was ascertained that the home county 
of the two candidates had gone over- 
Nor 
the official returns when they came in 


whelmingly for Snyder. were 


; oe Sete 
any more encouraging. The district, 


which had been the stronghold of 
Democracy for years and years, had 
gone Republican beyond a doubt. 
He 
almost doubled the vote of either of 


his opponents. 


Snyder was not éarely elected. 


CLOSED GENTIAN. 


On the third night after the election 
Delmar and Hilton spoke to each 
other for the first time in over two 
years. The Republicans were hav- 
ing a jollification over in town. Faint 
to the ears of the defeated candidates 
who had halted at the gate of Hilton’s 
plantation, came the music of the 
band and the shouts of the victors, 
among 


whom ‘‘ Taylor's brigade’’ 
were conspicuous, and through the 
moonlight the 


shone. 


glimmer of torches 
Colonel Hilton did not express the 


penitence for the past which one 
might have expected. He only said: 

‘*Well, Tom, it does beat the devil !”’ 
and Tom expressed the opinion in 
rather stronger words, if possible, that 
he believed you, it did. 

But the breath of the wild grapes 
was sweet on the air, and the glory 
of the moonlight silvered the rose- 
scented garden with a priceless wed- 
ding veil, a faint breath stirred the 
cedar branches and Adam and Eve 
strayed down the moonlit walk into 
Eden, into which it is confidently be- 
lieved and expected that politics (and 
the devil) can never enter. 


THE CLOSED GENTIAN. 


By Helen Philbrook Patten. 


When birds fly south and flames the hills adorn, 
And when the chill frost-mists pervade the morn; 


When blooms are gone which glorious Summer brought, 
Comes fitful Nature’s fairest afterthought. 


A little flower, dark, silent, and close-sealed ; 
Within its clasping fingers unrevealed 

Lies its own secret, hidden safe from view, 
Till Autumn’s chill despoils this bud of blue. 
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Compiled by | 


Sy HOUGH there are entered 
in the history of the town 
some twelve hundred 

marriages, as performed 
either by minister or jus- 

tice of the peace from 1743 to 1879, 

we find quite a number (100 or more) 

on record between 1740 and 1850 that 
probably have not seen print In 
these days of societies of record and 
geneological research it is helpful to 


have such data in a collected form. 


These additional marriages are pre- 


sented below, the name of the person 
officiating, the date of the marriage, 
and the names and residences of the 
contracting parties being given. When 
the name of no town appears Hollis 
should be understood : 


BY REV. DANIEI, EMERSON. 


1755. Nov. 28. Joshua Smith and 
Melissent Brooks, Townsend, Mass. 
June 15. Blood 


Fisk, No. 1 


1756. Ebenezer 


and Sarah both of 
(Mason). 
1756. Nov. 18. Simeon Wyman 
and Thankful Curtis, both of Dun- 
stable. 
Dec. 9. John Brown and 
Anne Hobbs, both of No. 1 (Mason). 
1759. Jan.17. Ezekiel Jewett and 
Hannah Platts, both of Rindge. 
1760. June 12. John Hobart and 
Jemina Hobart, both of Dunstable. 
1760. June 17. William Eliot and 
H. Robbins Hobart, both of No. 1 


(Mason). 


@cs 
1757- 


MARRIAGES IN HOLLIS. 


. Buree. 
1762. Nov. 16. Edmond Gardner 
of Northfield and Rebecca Wooley of 
Hollis. 

1765. April 25. 
iams of No. 1 


Jonathan Will- 
and Rachel Eliot of 
Pepperell, Mass. 

1765. May 15. Lemuel Spaulding 
Sarah Tarbell, both of No. 1 
(Mason). 


and 


1774. Feb. 24. Jonathan Sawyer of 
Amherst and Isabel Grimes of Groton, 
Mass. 


te 


Aug. Mr. (Rev.) William 
Evans and Hannah Shelcock. 

1774. Oct. 15. Lieut. Amos Fiske 
of Amherst and Mrs. Mary Wheeler 
of Concord. 

1776. Nov. 14. Adford Jaquith 
and Olive Davis, both of Dunstable, 
Mass. 

1776. Oct. 18. 
New 


Benjamin Knowl- 
ton of Ipswich and 
Wright. 


77 


te ie 


Abigail 


June 26. Charity Killicutt 
and Sibbel Roolf, both of Dunstable. 
1778. April 21. David Davidson 
and Elizabeth Dickey, both of Brook- 
line. 
1778. May 6. Swallow Tucker 
Roby of Brookline and Anna Sander- 
son of Pepperell, Mass. 
April 9. Richard Stevens 


Mary Lovejoy, of Pepperell, 


1779. 
and 
Mass. 

1781. Mar. 12. David Putman 
and Lify Paine, both of Chelmsford, 
Mass. 


1781. Nov. 12. Jonathan Wyman 
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of Deering and Martha Symonds of 
Amherst. 

1782. July 4. Oliver Cumings, 
Jr., and Betty Bayley, both of Dun- 
stable. 

1784. Dec. 2. Jacob Jewett of Gil- 
manton and Ruth Jewett. 

1785. April 28. John Case of Or- 
ford and Mary Mead. 

1785. Mar. 5. Edmund Tarbell 
and Mary Elliott, both of Mason. 

1785. April 13. Bezaleel Sawyer 
of Jaffrey and Jerusha Williams of 
Pepperell, Mass. 


BY SAMUEL CUMINGS, ESQ. (J. P.) 


1759. Feb. 7. William Clary and 
Margrat Taggard. 

1750. April 26. 
and Sarah Parker. 

1761. Sept. 23. Robert Ranken 
and Ruth Shattuck (a permit from 
Gov. Wentworth). 

Mem.—Sept. 15, 1775. Minot 
Farmer, a Revolutionary soldier, by 
permit from Governor Wentworth, 
married Abigail Barron, by Samuel 
Wentworth, Esq. (Hollis Records.) 


James Wethay 


BY REV. ELI SMITH. 

1801. Nov. 26. William Bayley 
King and Hannah Duncklee of Am- 
herst. 

1801. Aug. 16. Asahel Ranger of 
Hollis and Hannah Hardy of Dun- 
stable, Mass. 

1801. Sept.11. Timothy Wheeler, 
Jr., and Betty Beverly, both of Am- 
herst. 

1807. Feb. 25. Asahel Fowler and 
Mary Farley, both of Hebron. 

1814. Sept. 13. Israel Thomas 
and Sally Nevens, both of Amherst. 

1816, April 18. Jeremiah Preston 
and Anna Proctor, both of Mason. 


UNPUBLISHED MARRIAGES IN HOLLIS. 


1818. Mar. 12. Otis Shep(p)ard 
and Susan Nevens, both of Bedford. 

1818. Sept.22. John B. Smith and 
Elizabeth Harwood, both of Dun- 
stable. 

1818. Oct. 7. John P. Coffin and 
Hannah Shattuck, both of Dunsta- 
ble. 

1818. Dec. 31, Thanksgiving day. 
Robert Weasley of Dublin and Mrs. 
Ruth Fletcher of Milford. 

1819. Feb. 9. Eben Gilson and 
Mary Shattuck, both of Dunstable. 
Feb. 24. Jonathan Morse 
of Hebron and Jerusha Gilson of 
Dunstable. 

1821. Feb. 22. James M. Clark of 
Sanbornton and Hannah Fisk of Dun- 
stable. 


1820. 


1821. Mar. 1. Enoch Jewett, Jr., 
of Litchfield and Hannah Wright of 
Brookline. 

April 21. Eleazer Ball and 
Hepzibah Jaquith of Groton, Mass. 

1823. July 17. Benjamin Conant 
of Milford and Elizabeth Bell of Dun- 
stable. 

1823. Aug. 26. Samuel S. Bodwill 
of Nottingham West (1830 Hudson) 
and Hannah Putnam of Dunstable. 

1823. Feb. Mischio Tubbs of Peter- 
borough and Belinda Fisk of Dunsta- 
ble, Mass. 

1824. April 6. Jonas Smith and 
Anna Brooks, both of Brookline. 

1824. June8. Luther Robbins and 
Mary Newton, both of Dunstable. 

1824. Dec. 30. Asa Pierce of Pep- 
perell, Mass., and Mary Hale of Dun- 
stable. 

1825. Oct. 10. Charles Melendy 
of Amherst and Nancy Smith. 

1825. Nov. 2. John Hemphill and 
Polly Gilson, both of Brookline. 

1825. Dec. 11. Benjamin Davis 
and Sally Gilson, both of Dunstable. 


1823. 
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1826. Oct. 28. Reuel C. Corey 
and Mary Wright, both of Brookline. 

1827. Mar. 7. Jeremiah Beam and 
Sarah Fisk, both of Dunstable. 

1827. Jan. 11. Benjamin Cutter, 
Jr., and Eliza Shattuck, both of Dun- 
stable. 

1827. Mar. 16. Peter Woods of 
Merrimack and Lucy P. Smith of 
Hollis. 

1827. April 1o. James Jewell and 
Sally Putnam, both of Dunstable. 

1827. June 7. John Quinnof Low- 
ell, Mass., and Bridget Gilson of 
Peterborough. 

1838. July 7. Ethan Willoughby 
and Mrs. Julia Marshall of Hudson. 

1839. Aug. 7. Andrew Merriam of 
Middletown, Mass., and Ann Burge 
of Hollis. 

1848. Oct. 1. Rev. Henry H. San- 
derson and Elizabeth Cummings. 


BY REV. DAVID PERRY. 


1835. June 23. Calvin R. Shed 
of (Hollis) Boston, Mass., and Thirza 
Bennett of Brookline. 

1835. Nov. 24. James Merrill and 
Dorothy Fifield, both of Dunstable. 

1835. Dec. 2. JohnS. Warner and 
Dorothy A. Pierce, both of 
Ipswich. 

1836. Jan. 26. James Hutchinson, 
Jr., and Lucinda Read of Wilton. 

1836. Feb. 8. Franklin Shattuck 
and Rebecca Cooke, both of Dun- 
stable. 

1837. 


New 


June 1. William G. Burge 
and Unice D. Lesley, both of Brook- 
line. 

1837. Sept. 25. Edward Wright 
and Hannah H. Lane, both of Dun- 
stable. 

1837. Dec. 29. Henchman Syl- 
vester and Sarah Avery, both of Wil- 
ton. 
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1839. Nov.9. Eldad Sawtelle and 
Mary S. Peterson, both of Brookline. 

1839. Sept. 23. Hanson Nichols 
and Sabrina Frances R. Durant, both 
of Lowell, Mass. 

1837. Nov. 9 (in Nashua). Jonas 
Woods and Sarah Jewett, both of 
Nashua. 

1838. Mar. 1 (in Brookline). Al- 
pheus Melendy and Rosella Bennett, 
both of Brookline. 


BY REV. PHINEAS RICHARDSON. 


1837. Sept. 21. William Parker of 
Pepperell, Mass., and Martha Patch 
of Hollis. 

1839. Sept. 26. James Nutting of 
Nashua and Sarah Plaisted. 

1843. Sept. 24. Jonathan Mans- 
field and Eliza Ranger, both of 
Nashua. 

1843. Nov. John Jewett and 
Susan Douglass, both of Mont Vernon. 

1843. Dee. 7. Asaph B. Hemphill 
of Nashville and Harriet Ranger of 
Nashua. 

1844. Feb. 18. 
Mehaly Smith. 

1844. Oct. 23. Winslow Shattuck 
and Sarah Harvey, both of Nashua. 

1846. Dec. 15. Leonard M. Clark 
and Seba H. Dow, both of Milford. 

1848. May 11. David Goodwin of 
Milford and Lucy A. Mason of Wil- 
ton. 

1849. Feb. 5. Amos Hildreath of 
Harvard, Mass., and Mary E. Stearns. 


23. 


Jesse Benton and 


BY REV. JAMES AIKEN. 


1843. Sept. 12 (in Brookline). 
Simon Shattuck of Cambridge, Mass., 
and Betsey Green of Brookline. 

1843. Sept. 12 (in Brookline). Eli- 
akim Lawrence of Pepperell, Mass., 
and Augusta C. Shattuck of Brook- 
line. 
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1843. Nov. 5. John McKean and 
Hannah Rideout, both of Nashville. 


BY NOAH WORCESTER, ESQ. 


1804. Dec. 2. Henry Terrell and 


Mrs. Lewis Whitney, both of Dun- 
stable. 


BY BENJAMIN POOL, ESQ. 


1806. Oct. Melvin 
and Polly Johnson, both 
stable. 

1811. Feb. 13. Stephen Dow, Jr., 
and Mehitabel Hall, both of Hollis. 


Robbins 
of Dun- 


20. 


BY LEONARD FARLEY, ESQ. 


1848. Nehemiah Woods and Eliza 
Ann Woods. 


BY DAVID GOODWIN, 


FORD. 


ESQ., OF MIL- 


1849. Mar. 11 (in Hollis). EzraS. 
Wright and Nancy R. Jewett. 


BY BENJAMIN FARLEY, ESQ. 


1819. Aug. 31. Daniel Tuttle and 
Mary Fitzgerald Bangs, both of Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

1821. Oct. 18. Jonathan P. Woods 
and Lucinda Parker, both of Hollis. 


BY REV. G. 
1817. Mar. 13. Nathaniel 
and Mary Ames, both of Hollis. 


EVANS OF MILFORD. 


Dow 


LOVE’S 


By Minnie 


LOVE’S 


WINE. 
BY REV. BENJAMIN PAUL, (COLORED). 


1817. Jan. 29. Peter Daws and 
Harriet Brown, both of Hollis. 

i817. Mar. 9. John Armstrong 
and Rebecca Hobart, both of Hollis. 

1818, Asa Jaquith and 
Kisther Phelps, both of Hollis. 

1818. 


Feb. 5. 


Feb. 3. Caleb Eastman and 
Chloe Packard, both of Hollis. 
1819. Feb.14. Oliver Wilkins and 
Betsey Butterfield, both of Hollis. 
1819. May 20. Edward Shaw and 
Betsey Standley, both of Hollis. 
1819. Nov. 2. Cato Freeman and 
Mary Wheeler, both of Hollis. 
Nov. 7. Willard Robbins 
and Abigail Proctor, both of Dun- 
stable. 
1821. 


181g. 


>? 


Feb. Joseph Rideout, 
Jr., and Sukey Ranger, both of Hollis. 


BY REV. SAMUEL TOLMAN OF 


MERRIMACK, 


SOUTH 


1830. Nov. 16. Leonard Combs 
and Lucinda Dunckle of Hollis. 
Capt. John Holden 
and Mrs. Lydia Jewell. 

1830. Dec. 21. Capt. Daniel Wy 
man Hillsborough and Louisa 
Moour of Hollis. 


1830. Dec. 7. 


of 


WINE. 


. Randall. 


The wine of your sweet love is at my lips, 
And hot blood surges e’en to finger-tips. 


I'll drink the cup, sweetheart, 


looking in your dear eyes, 


My senses wrapped in bliss divine, till eager passion dies, 
And all its mad desire is hushed to deepest rest, 
Weary with sweet delights, asleep upon your breast. 





A LYRIC OF THE FARM. 
By Bela Chapin 


I love the farm, the good old farin, 
I would not from it roam ; 

No place for me has such a charm 
As this my homestead home ; 

It is the one dear spot to me, 

From city noise and turmoil free. 


These buildings that another made, 
These fields so free to till; 

The orchard trees, the greenwood shade, 
And every pasture hill ; 

The brook that winds adown the vale 

My love for these shall never fail. 


The dear old farm in summer day 
Is pleasing everywhere ; 

How sweet the scent of new-made hay, 
How pure the open air; 

How beautiful the clover bloom 

That giveth out a rich perfume. 


The smiling fields of grass and grain, 


The thrifty corn and tall, 
These oft inspire my rural strain 

And give me joy withal ; 
And: much good fruit my orchard_bears 
The plums, the apples, and the pears. 


I love the farm through all the year, 
Whatever may betide ; 
It is a spot to me most dear- 
No home I ask beside. 
May I with one beloved and true 
Say never to my farm adieu. 


While here I live in joy and health 
The years pass gently by ; 

I do not seek for stores of wealth 
Save what my fields supply ; 

And here in peace I fain would stay 

Till death shall take me hence away. 
















SOME BELKNAP 





Yaa lt is not with the intention 
of writing a memorial of 
the various persons who 
have held the office of 
register of deeds and 
clerk of court that I have put on 
paper the following, but rather with 
the idea of gathering together in some 
permanent form the various facts 
which it has taken considerable time 
to collect. 





As will be seen Belknap county 
has had but six registers and nine 
clerks during its existence. 

By an act of the legislature, ap- 
proved December 23, 1840, the county 
of Strafford was divided, and the new 
counties of Belknap and Carroll were 
constituted, the act to take effect on 
the first day of January, 1841, with 
the provision that ‘‘ all officers to be 
appointed for said counties shall and 
may be appointed, commissioned and 
qualified at any time after the passage 
of this act.’’ It was also provided in 
said act that ‘‘the justices of the 
Court of Common Peas for said county 
of Strafford, at the next term thereof 
shall appoint some suitable persons to 
perform the duties of Treasurers and 
Registers of Deeds for said counties 
of Belknap and Carroll respectively, 
who shall hold their respective offices 
until persons shall be elected thereto 
at the next annual election and qual- 
fied to enter on the duties thereof.’’ 





COUNTY 


By E. P. Thompson. 


OFFICERS. 


REGISTERS OF 


DEEDS. 


In pursuance of the provisions of 
that act the court of common pleas 
for the county of Strafford, at the 
January term, 1841, appointed Na- 
thaniel Edgerly, Esq., of Gilmanton, 
register of deeds for the county of 
Belknap. On the 27th day of Janu- 
ary, 1841, Mr. Edgerly took the oath 
of office before Thomas Cogswell and 
Jonathan T. Coffin and assumed the 
duties of the office, the first deed being 
recorded Feburary 2, 1841. Mr. 
Edgerly held the office until August 
17, 1859, a period of eighteen years, 
seven and a half months, when he was 
succeeded by Jacob P. Boody, who 
commenced his duties August 18, 
1859, and continued to hold the office 
by reélections until he died, February 
28, 1880, a period of twenty years, 
six months, and ten days. He was 
succeeded by Rufus S. Lewis of New 
Hampton, who was appointed by the 
court, March 6, 1880, to fill the un- 
expired term. His appointment was 
recorded March 8, but he did not take 
the oath of office until March 16, al- 
though he seems to have performed 
the duties of the office from the date 
of his appointment. He was sulse- 
quently elected in November, 1880, 
for the term expiring July 1, 1883, 
and held the office until the close of 
the term, about three years and four 


SOME BELKNAP COUNTY OFFICERS. 


months. On July 1, 1883, he was 
succeeded by John F. Laighton, who 
was reélected for three successive 
terms and held the office until he re- 
signed February 28, 1891, a period of 
seven years and eight months. He 
was succeeded by George B. Lane, 
who commenced his-duties March 1, 
1891, and continued to April 1, 1893, 
a little over two years. 

ceeded by the present 


He was suc- 

incumbent, 
Martin B. Plummer, who commenced 
his duties April 1, 1893. 


CLERKS OF COURT. 


The act creating the county of 
Belknap also provided that ‘‘ It shall 
be the duty of the Court of Common 
Pleas for said county of Belknap on 
or before the first day of January, 
1841, to appoint a Clerk of said Court, 
who shall give bonds and immediately 
after said first day of January, 1841, 
enter upon the duties of his office.’’ 
There are in the office no records of 
the appointments or resignations of 
clerks up to the resignation of Martin 
A. Haynes in 1883, so that it is im- 
possible to tell the exact times or rea- 
sons for a change in the clerks. I 
have been able, however, to obtain, 
from various sources, the approximate 


dates of the resignations and appoint- 
ments. 


The first clerk was Ebenezer 
S. Lawrence, who was appointed to 
that office about January first. The 
first duty which he performed, bearing 
a date, was the recording, January 
11, 1841, of a sheriff's appointment 
of adeputy. Mr. Lawrence contin- 
ued to hold the office until some time 
between October 14, 1851, the last 
date on which his name appears at- 
tached to a paper bearing a date, and 
November 3, 1851, when he resigned 
the office, having held the same for a 
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period of ten years and ten months. 
He was succeeded by Samuel C. Bald- 
win, whose appointment was between 
those dates, his name appearing for 
the first time on November 3. He 
held the office until May 1, 1856,a 
period of four years and six months. 
The next clerk was Charles S. Gale, 
whose first signature appears May 2, 
1856, and who held the office until he 
died, April 19, 1857,—a little less 
than one year. He was succeeded 
by Samuel C. Clark of Gilford, who 
wrote in a diary kept by him, ‘‘ Re- 
ceived commission and sworn in May 
9, 1877.’’ Mr. Clark held the office 
until about September 11, 1874, a 
period of seventeen years and four 
months, having been legislated out of 
the office by an act of the June ses- 
sion, 1874, which took effect August 
17 of the same year. Under the 
new law Orsino A. J. Vaughan was 
appointed to fill the office, his bond 
being dated September 11, 1874, and 
continued to hold the office until his 
death, April 30, 1876, a little over a 
and one half. Martin A. 
Haynes was soon after appointed and 
held the office until he resigned, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1883, a period of six years 
and nine months. He was followed 
by George A. Emerson, who was ap- 
pointed February 1, 1883, and re- 
signed September 23, 1884. The 
position was next filled by Stephen 
S. Jewett, who was appointed Septem- 
ber 23, 1884, and immediately com- 
menced his duties which he continued 
until January 13, 1885. He wassuc- 
ceeded by E. P. Thompson, whose 
appointment was dated January 1, 
1885, and who qualified and entered 
upon the duties of his office January 
13, and has since continued in the 
position. 


year 





THE SONG 


OF THE 


PINES. 


By Phabe Harriman Golden. 


Sweeter than maid's sweetest notes 
Voiced in minor strain, 
Sweeter than high belfry chimes 


Dulcet through the rain, 


Sweeter than the stream’s quaint tales 
Whispered to the dell, 
Sweeter than the murmuring 


Of some sea-born shell, 


Sweeter than the sigh of rose 
From her heart of gold, 

Sweeter than the parting troths 
By true lovers told, 


Sweeter than night’s quietude, 
Ah! full sweet and low 


Is the song the pine-tops sing 
When soft breezes blow! 


EVENING 


TRANSITION. 


By Miriam E. Drake. 


‘* The summer sun is sinking low, 
Only the treetops redden and glow, 
Only the weather cock on the spire 
Of the neighboring church is a flame of fire, 
All is in shadow below.”’ 


slowly climbingthe 

mountain. A young man 

stands upon a hill where 
he has come to get away from people. 
His lips are firmly set and the fire 
that gleams from the dark brown eyes 
tells of a spirit stirred to its very 
depths. He paces back and forth in 
the narrow path, heeding nothing, 
seeing nothing. 


At the foot of the hill lies the quiet 


Far to the north stretches the 
narrow valley, and surrounding all, 
the mountains stand like sentinels. 
The sun touches only their tops now. 
A mist rises from the river and spreads 
from hill to hill, and the light shines 
through, casting a red glow over trees 
and houses. Across the river and 
fields comes the clear, sweet vesper 
bell. The young man pauses, then 
resumes his restless walking with re- 


town. 





GOD’ S COUNTRY. 


newed energy. The birds twitter 
softly in the trees near by. From the 
distance the whippoorwill gives his 
plaintive call. The sun has set. 

The light in the mist is yellow now. 
The shrill whistle from the locomo- 
tive breaks the stillness as it threads 
its way down the valley, rumbles 
across the bridge and is gone, leaving 
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Lights from the village and farm 
houses gleam in the twilight. A full 
moon rises, lending softness to the 
shades of night. Nature’s children 
areasleep. ‘‘ Heavenis touching earth 
with rest.’’ The peace that comes at 
evening falls upon the lonely figure, 
the restless footsteps cease and the 
hard lines of the face relax, then sud- 


of smoke and 
The 
gray 


a long, white trail 
more. 


denly joy and hope flash across the 
stillness once features. A battle is over: 


deepen ; 


shadows a victory 


the mist is now. won. 


GOD'S COUNTRY. 
By Moses Gage Shirley. 
’ it is where the trees 
Sway lightly in the passing breeze, 


‘*God’s country,’ 


And where the sunshine glimmers through 


Their foliage wet with the morning dew. 


‘* God’s country,’’ it is where the birds 
Sing sweeter songs than poet’s words, 
And where the cloud-wrapt shadows rest 
Upon each hill and mountain crest. 


‘*God’s country,’’ it is where the sky 
Seems to bend o’er us lovingly, 

And mingling with the outward view 
Takes on a soft ethereal hue. 


‘*God’s country,’’ it is where the hours 
Are wrapped with gladness and with flowers ; 
’Tis where the emerald meadows dream, 
And peace broods o’er each vale and stream. 


it is where the stars 
At eve shine through the sunset bars, 
And night comes down and bids us rest 
With snowy poppies on her breast. 


‘*God's country,’ 


’ 


‘*God’s country,’’ it is where we bide, 
And hope is large and faith is wide, 

And where the gates to heaven must swing 
When endeth here our journeying. 





MY STRANGE ADVENTURE 


IN INDIA. 


By Arthur F. Sumner, M. D. 


aot 


cy 


“{ 3 is with mingled pleasure 
. \ @ and pain that I take up 
e the task of narrating for 
bY the first time the great- 
est experience of my 
somewhat adventurous life. When 
it happened I was quite young but 
now my children are old enough 
to ask me in wonder why my 
hair is white although they notice 
that I am not much older than the 
middle-aged parents of their play- 
mates. I am writing this sketch for 
them; also for the sake of placing on 
record the various incidents con- 
nected with this part of my life. 

To commence, I will state that I 
graduated from college at the usual 
age and after a few more years of 
special study I became a member of 
the medical profession. Success in 
the practice of my chosen calling was 
satisfactory. The time not actually 
devoted to such work was agreeably 
spent in general study and scientific 
investigation. In fact, I was always 
more anxious to succeed in the scien- 
tific field than to bury myself in a 
busy routine life of general practice. 
By instinct my mind naturally turned 
towards metaphysical problems and 
by dint of hard work I became a rec- 
ognized authority in scientific circles 
upon psychological phenomena. I 
look back now and see how I tugged 
at the unsolvable problems of meta- 
physics and can easily understand 
how through fretting and strained 
mental application I completely broke 
down in bodily health. 

Then followed the tortures of 
nervous collapse and masculine hys- 


~ 


CS 
cs 


teria. Although a physician and 
possessing full knowledge of this mon- 
strous disorder I found the actual 
possession far beyond the sense of 
what I imagined it might be. I sin- 
cerely extend my sympathy to those 
who are now in this fiery furnace with 
its blistering tortures of mind. Dur- 
ing my illness I was carried from the 
city to a sanatorium on Long Island 
sound. It was many months before 
I resumed my former metaphysical 
studies. 

It chanced that there combined at 
this time two things that lead to the 
events which I have decided to place 
on record. The first was the coming 
into my hands of an old number of a 
magazine containing an article about 
the ‘‘Adepts of India and the Occult 
Phenomena of the East.’’ From this I 
eagerly sought and soon had as full 
knowledge of this subject as could be 
gleaned from our Western literature. 
The wonderful performances of the 
Hindus and the weird tales that the 
winds wafted out of Thibet set me by 
the ears. To see some of these won- 
ders became a desire that fired my 
imagination. Fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, this must be decided later, 
while investigating this subject, I re- 
ceived a letter from India. It was 
from a medical classmate who, a few 
years since, had gone to Burmah as a 
medical missionary. I had heard 
from him once before but had neg- 
lected to answer his letter. This was 
another friendly letter. Why it should 
arrive at just this time when my mind 
was absorbed in the study of oriental 
occultism and why he should urge me 
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to visit him, I cannot even now ex- 
plain. At the time I thought it might 
be a manifestation of the very same 
occult power which I was studying. 
I could imagine some old mahatma 
coming ex rapport with my astral 
body and had combined these circum- 
stances. This, of course, was merely 
a fancy, but the desire to go to this 
wonderland became a possession with 
me. The following is the letter I 
received : 


KHELA P. O., Dist. ALMORA, BHOT., 


October 31, 1879. 
My Dear Doctor: 


I have been thinking repeatedly about you of 
late and have just read in a home paper of your 
breakdown. I am firm in the idea that you 
would be greatly benefited by a trip to the far 
East, for the sake of physical regeneration and 
especially because your studies have been along 
the line of orientalism. To-morrow our postal 
arrangements are off for the season, so this will 
be my last chance to send down mail from the 
mountains for several months. Since I returned 
to India my station has been deep in the Hima- 
layan mountains. Iam tendays’ marches from 
Almora, which I think you can find on the map 
of your atlas. Almora is four days in, so we 
are fourteen days from the nearest railroad sta- 
tion. The climate here, 9,000 feet, is pure and 
bracing. Every year we itinerate among the 
villages and usually climb the mountains and 
descend a little into Thibet. But they are not 
very hospitable to us over there. Although 
famine has appeared again on the plains we are 
in a land of plenty. If you will come we shall 
be rejoiced to welcome you at our mountain 
home. With kind regards tothe old friends, etc. 


To this kind letter I hurried off the 
following reply : 


HUMBOLDT SANATORIUM,LONG ISLAND SOUND, 
November 30, 1879. 
My Dear Jack: 

Yours of the 31st ult. at hand and contents 
read with the wildest of pleasure. I hasten to 
reply to inform you that I shall not wait fora sec- 
ond invitation to visit you in far-off India, but 
shall start at once. Sooner or later I shall be with 
you at your home and until then let us save our 
talk. With many thanks and kind regards to 
your family, etc. 


I need not dwell upon the ocean trip 
to Bombay; the pleasant acquaint- 
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ances made and the contact with 
all sorts and conditions of mankind. 
The restfulness of the voyage and the 
keen anticipation of coming pleasures 
put me in fine trim for my work. 

To become acclimated and espe- 
cially to avoid the jungle fever, I 
made the journey by short stages 
towards the mountains. Through 
letters of introduction I met the lead- 
ing English and native scholars of 
India and by them was correctly ad- 
vised as to the means and ways to 
witness the various occult phenomena 
which has made this land famous. I 
was fortunate in my search for the 
classic exhibitions and can truthfully 
add my testimony to their actual ex- 
istence. 

These phenomena are chiefly pro- 
duced by Indian fakirs and religious 
teachers or fanatics. They suddenly 
appear in a town from out of the wil- 
derness, and, gathering the crowd 
about them, perform these modern 
miracles to prove their claim to divine 
authority. 

In this way I saw the newly-planted 
seed grow into a plant and blossom in 
afew moments. I saw the head of a 
child cut from its body and placed in 
a basket without injury, for the child 
appeared later and smilingly sought 
to collect the coin of the realm with 
dirty hands. I saw later a religious 
fanatic in a public square call intoex- 
istence from out the thin, hot air a 
tree ladened with fruit which was 
plucked and distributed to the by- 
standers. I was not fortunate enough 
to be near and did not receive any of 
the fruit. I have often wondered 
what it could have tasted like. Ina 
twinkling of an eye the vision van- 
ished and there was left only the 
roughly-clad man who now began his 
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religious exhortation to the crowd. 
I also saw a similar man throw into 
the air a rope sixty feet long. When 
it had become suspended perpendicu- 
larly in mid-air heclimbed up it hand 
over hand until he was out of sight. 
Suddenly the spell is brokén and there 
is naught to be seen but the fanatic 
with piercing eye and flowing beard, 
seated upon the ground. 

I mention these as among the most 
celebrated manifestations of occult 
power seen in India. If these were 
all I had witnessed I should have re- 
turned home thinking myself highly 
favored in my search. 
in which I partook later fills me with 
When I think of 
being the only white man that has 


But the event 
mingled emotions. 


ever witnessed it I confess to feeling 
a certain sense of importance, but as 
the terror of the scene recurs in my 
retrospection my head again whirls 


from fear and my trembling pen can 
scarcely trace the story of this crisis 
of mystery. 

Having spent about a half year in 
lower India I turn my face towards 


the mountains, to make the long- 
looked for visit upon my classmate. 
The trip up into the mountains with 
an Indian guide was the beginning of 
a most glorious experience in moun- 
tain climbing. Those Himalayan 
Their sublime heights, 
their awful depths, and their infinite 
majesty! clad in purple and crowned 
with the purest white. They bid one 
to hesitate and choose well his words 
when attempting to give utterance to 
the emotion in his soul. I have been 
in the Swiss Alps and thought them 
to be the expression of grace and 
beauty, but the ruggedness and 
strength and sublimity of the Hima- 
layas suggest only the power and 


inountains ! 
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might of the great unseen. So the 
first few months I spent at the little 
mission house high up in the moun- 
tains was like an ideal existence. It 
was a getting back to a great nature 
and a great God. The little village 
where we were situated was at one of 
the passes over the mountains from 
India to the Thibet. The even life of 
the mission was frequently enlivened 
by the arrival of bands of Hindu re- 
ligious pilgrims and itinerant mer- 
chantmen going from one country to 
the other. 

It was because of this location that 
I fell in with a party that was instru- 
mental in revealing to me the most 
astounding experience of my life. 
One dreamy day there arrived in the 
village a groupof religious Thibetans 
on their way to Lhasa, the forbidden 
city where dwells the immortal Grand 
Llama of knows 

The 
leader of this company was a high 
priest of the faith and was next to the 
Grand Llama in ecclesiastical author- 


whom the world 


nothing but vague conjectures. 


ity. He had been on a diplomatic 
mission to China and was then on his 
return with his extensive retinue of 
officials and servants. During the 
journey he had been seized with an 
affection of the eyes that had grad- 
ually reduced his vision until he was 
in the valley of the shadow of blind- 
ness. All efforts to drive out the evil 
spirits, which were supposed to be the 
cause of the affliction, had failed and 
sacrificing religious prejudices he ap- 
plied to the medical missionary for 
help. Fortunately I was of assistance 
and by means of simple measures had 
the satisfaction of seeing the trouble 
alleviated. The gratitude of the 
priest in being born again into the 
world of light seemed to know no 
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bounds. His profuse offers of rich 
gifts were respectfully declined but 
not without a deliberate purpose. 
From him, I thought, I could learn 
the secret of the wonderful things I 
had seen Carefully I 
interested the old priest in my desires 


in occultism. 


and soon was gaining an insight that 
could not have been obtained in any 
other way. Itso happened that one 
day in a moment of over-confidence 
he informed me that in his retinue 
was one of the most celebrated mahat- 
mas of the orient whom he was-con- 
ducting to the Grand Llama of Thibet, 
before whom he was to demonstrate 
What was 
he wished 
to show his friendship to me byinduc- 


his supernatural powers. 
further most remarkable, 


ing the mahatma to display his secret 
powers of the soulto me. This was 
an unheard-of proposition, as such 
things were for the faithful only, and 
held most sacred. 

My missionary friend repeatedly 
warned me against a too confiding in- 
Although 
I trusted implicitly the priest I ob- 


timacy with these people. 


served a lack of friendship on the part 
of the young man. With this young 
adept I had but a casual acquaintance. 


Regardless of all persuasion by my 


missionary friend I thought the oppor- 
After 
much disagreeable urging and finally 


tunity too good to let escape. 
commanding from the priest, the 
young man was induced to give me 
an exhibition of his subtle power of 
spiritover matter. He was disdainful 
towards me and his feeling of superi- 
ority was in every feature of his 
countenance. 

It was arranged that I should con- 
trive to be alone,upon a certain day 
at the mission house and await his 
coming with fasting and the constant 
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repetition of a written Hindu prayer. 
Eagerly I entered into the plan and 
the day arrived. I was alone at the 
mission house and at high noon the 
young man, with flowing white robes 
and silk turban, 
panied. 


arrived unaccom- 
He was about my own age, 
a high-caste Hindu, with the dark, 
mysterious eye and the expressionless 
face of a soul-absorbed fanatic. As 
we stood facing one another for a mo- 
ment the Eastern and Western civil- 
izations met, but his attitude was one 
of silent contempt. 

There were but few words passed 
between us as he entered the room 
and motioned with authority for me 
to close doors and shutters and shade 
the room from the fierce glare of a 
tropical sun. Seated upon a rug at 
one side of the room he rearranged his 
thin, white robe around his head and 
body. 

Referring to the object of his call, 
he requested that I submit to being 
blindtolded with the scarf he held 
towards me, and-to remain seated 
under all circumstances in my posi- 
tion at the opposite end of the room. 
In this I readily complied and was 
soon being drawn into a conversation 
upon the material philosophies of our 
Western world. For a few moments 
his voice was musical, and the ryth- 
mical cadences, in my _ blindness, 
had a fascinating influence. Soon 
the voice changed and took on a 
sharver tone. With this change of 
manner I was conscious of some 
change going on in my surroundings. 
Instead of the hoodwinked darkness 
a soft, scintillating light glowed about 
me and gradually I could see my 
occult friend seated upon the floor 
gaziug intently upon me. He was 
caustically criticising the conceptions 
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of time and space and the scientific 
knowledge that is a part of our 
thought and denouncing them in all 
their unspirituality. His voice was 
now the servant of angry emotions. 
All this time I was seeing him in the 
soft light which was also becoming 
intensified, and could detect his kin- 
dling wrath manifesting itself in linea- 
ment and gesture. I was aware that 
I was in the power of this strange 
man for I was unable to move scarcely 
a muscle, and could only stare with- 
out as much as winking at the rap- 
idly swaying spectacle before me. 
More rapidly came the words, more 
rapidly the form, while 
brighter grew the light. My ears were 
surging and my eyes smarting. The 
fanatic finally worked himself into a 
magnificent frenzy. Anger and curses 
rained hot upon my head. 

At this point occurred the marvel. 
In the midst of the heightened vibrat- 
ing light of the room I saw the mad- 
man with glistening eyes and rapid 
gesticulations arise from his rug. His 
ravings now had me for its sole object 
and his sharp speech pierced me at 
every word. Staring in fear and 
trembling at the apparition I beheld 
a wonderful transformation unfolding 
itself. Whereas at first my Satanic 
friend had seemed clothed in his loose 
robe now all outward dress seemed to 
melt away into nothingness. As I 
strained my eyes toward the sight I 
beheld dissolving into the sparkling 
thin air the very flesh and sinew of 
this man until there was before me 
but the animated skeleton of a talking 
thing. The eyes did not leave their 
places but burned more brightly than 
the shimmering light of the room as 
the thundering denunciations were 
heaped upon my head, proceeding 


swayed 
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from moving jaws accompanied by 
waving arms. I well recall the terror 
of it all and my fruitless efforts to 
shrink from it, for I fully expected 
my reason to be blasted without being 
able to help myself. 

If the scene before me was terror- 
izing the act that followed was more 
so to my bursting brain. This screech- 
ing, living skeleton at the height of a 
period of terrible damnation suddenly 
fell to the floor and its separate pieces 
formed a heap of quivering, rattling 
bones. All but the hideous skull 
with its gleaming eyes and hissing 
voice. Floating to and fro in mid-air, 
its clanking jaws biting off huge 
pieces of blasphemy and hurling them 
at my very soul, the death-head shot 
toward me like a flash of lightning. 
The light of the room was flashing, 
and with a shriek as from out the bot- 
tomless pit this hideous thing com- 
manded me to die to infidelity or be 
blasted by Brahm throughout eter- 
nity. 

This awful curse was the last I re- 
member except my wail of despair and 
fruitless efforts at escape from this 
frightful obsession. When I regained 
consciousness my missionary friend 
was beside meas I layin bed. He 
had found my fainting form where I 
had fallen uponthe floor. I was then 
still blinded with the scarf which I 
now show to my children as a souve- 
nir of this vivid experience in occult- 
ism in the Himalayan mountains. 

The Hindus had left town the same 
day and nothing was heard of them 
afterward except that they passed 
through the notch into Thibet. 

It was many weeks before I regained 
my physical equilibrium. My hair 
had turned as white as the snow- 
capped peaks. During those long 
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weeks of recovery I was trying to 
clear up the doubt in my mind whether 
I had been repaid for the kindness to 
the old Hindu priest, for I had seen 
what no other man had ever witnessed 
in the way of the occult, or whether 
the racial and religious prejudices 
finally mastered him and caused him 
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to permit the the hate and jealousy of 
the young mahatma, because of my 
knowledge of their secrets, to vent 
itself in the great effort to blast my 
existence forever. I shall never know, 
but the question constantly rises to 
the surface, Does it pay to be too 
curious? 


MY GRANDMOTHER'S GARDEN. 
By Fred Myron Colby. 


The past has enshrouded the dim-shaded garden, 
That hedged in the farmhouse set under the hill, 
With box-bordered walks winding round ’midst the posies, 
And fish-pond whose water coursed down from the rill. 
’Mid branches of verdure the orioles chanted, 
The bluebirds and robins had nests in its trees; 
While yellow-winged butterflies hovered above it 
And flashed in the sunshine and sailed on the breeze. 


My memory walks through that lush, dewy garden, 
All laden with peppermint, sage-leaves and bay— 
What splendor of bloom and what richness of fruitage 
There dazzled our eyes through each clear summer day! 
The poppies and peonies flamed with the sunset, 
The lilies and jessamines sparkled with dew, 
The beds of sweet-williams and bushes of roses 
With richest profusion in that garden grew. 


In hedges and clusters in that fragrant garden, 
The lilacs expanded their purple- pink sprays, 
And asters and hollyhocks grew up together 
And basked in the sunshine of September days. 
How well I remember the bees in the clover, 
The poise of their gauze-wings o’er sweet-smelling flowers ; 
The fragrance of lavender, mint, and sweet grasses 
Still perfumes the depths of those fay- haunted bowers. 


And still in my heart blooms the old-fashioned garden, 
Whose charm far surpassed the Hesperides fair, 
Where apples and peaches grew yellow and scarlet 
And breath of the grape-vines pervaded the air. 
Down deep in my memory’s clearest reflection, 
Grows stronger and brighter as swift seasons go, 
The picture I cherish of grandmother’s garden, 
Where old-fashioned flowers did bourgeon and blow. 


G.M.—20 
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Standing in a Hodgdon chair in the parlor o 
the Varney House, Dover, N. H. 
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A LONDON DOLL. 


By Annie Wentworth Baer. 


That there are dolls and dolls goes 
without saying but we are told that 
the word ‘‘ doll’’ is not found in com- 
mon use in our language until the 
middle of the r8thcentury, and as faras 
the author of the above statement can 
discover, the word first appears in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for September, 
1751, in the following: ‘‘ Several 
dolls, with different dresses, made in 
St. James St., have been sent to 
the czarina to show the manner of 
dressing at present in fashion among 
English ladies.’’ 

The origin of the word ‘‘ doll’’ has 
never been fairly settled, but is be- 
lieved by many to come from ‘‘ Dolly,’’ 
the diminutive of Dorothy, a favorite 
name for girls in England two hun- 
dred years ago. What the Assyrian 


girls called the terracotta and ivory 
figures which have been brought to 
light, after twenty centuries, from the 
ruins of Babylon and Nineveh, we 
cannot say; but they were evidently 
dolls or babies, as these playthings 
were called in the early times. 

When the grand London dolls 
began to make the voyage across the 
Atlantic every girl in the colonies 
had her rag baby, with its hair of flax, 
and its home-made wardrobe; and in 
this way our feminine ancestors 
learned to sew and fashion clothing. 
Woe to the day when learning to 
sew in the home went out of fashion. 
Even the dolls of to-day have ready- 
to-wear clothes, and little girls have 
no call to learn to use the needle or 
thimble. To be sure, when the Lon- 
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don doll of which we write came to 
America she, too, was dressed in the 
prevailing fashion of the time in 
England. 

This doll was sent from London to 
Boston as a present to the Rev. Dr. 
Mather Byles’ niece, Sarah, when she 
was five years old; later Sarah be- 
came the mother of the Rev. Dr. 
Jeremy Belknap. In 1767 Dr. Bel- 
knap came to Dover, and was pastor 
of the First church for nineteen years. 
Dr. Quint tells us that when the war 
of the Revolution began, Mr. Belknap 
succeeded with some difficulty in 
bringing his parents out of beleaguered 
Boston and into Dover. Perchance 
the London doll came with the family 
to Dover, at this time, and the father 
and mother lived on until they died, 
and were buried on Pine hill. 

The Rev. 
limbo at this time also. He was ac- 
cused of being a Tory, and of pray- 
ing for the king. On account of 
these charges he was separated from 
his parish, and, later, was publicly 
denounced in town-meeting. Soon 
after this he was placed on trial, pro- 
nounced guilty, and ordered to be con- 
fined on a guard ship, and in forty days 
to be sent to England with his family. 
This sentence, however, was not exe- 
cuted, but he was confined to his own 
house, where a guard was placed over 
it, which was afterward removed, but 
again replaced, and again dismissed, 
causing him to say that he was 
‘‘guarded, regarded, and _ disre- 
garded.’’ 

Mrs. Sarah Belknap gave her Lon- 
don doll to her only daughter, Abigail, 
who was better known to Dover 
folk as ‘*‘ Miss Nabby,’’ when she 
was five years old. 


Mather Byles was in 
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Shadrach Hodgdon was connected 
with the early history of Dover, and 
his name is prominent for many years. 
He and his wife, Mary, and two chil- 
dren, Israel and Ann, were baptized, 
October 10, 1736, by Rev. Jonathan 
Cushing. He married Mary, daugh- 
ter of Joseph and Tamsen Ham, who 
was born December 28, 1706. Her 
father was killed by the Indians in 
the summer of 1723. This bit of 
folklore concerning the massacre 
is treasured by his descendants: 
‘* Joseph Ham, with three of his chil- 
dren, all girls, was in his field, some 
distance from the garrison, loading 
hay. The Indians came upon them, 
and shot the father at once. The 
children were captured save Mary-~ 
She turned toward the garrison, but 
her way led through a cornfield, over 
walls, and rough places. She ram 
like a deer, but so close upon her was 
the pursuing savage, that she could 
hear his breath come in short gasps- 
Once, only, she glanced back, and 
she said afterward that his face was as 
white as her own. 

‘*The people at the garrison had 
been aroused by the shots fired, and 
hastening out to learn the cause, met 
Mary in her mad flight, almost ex- 
hausted, and rescued her. The 
Indian escaped. The two little girls 
were carried to Canada, and later 
their mother went there for them, and 
succeeded, after much trouble, in 
gaining possession of her children, 
and brought them back to Dover. 

‘“The returned captives said that 
the Indians taunted Mary's pursuer, 
telling him that he was outrun bya 
white squaw. He answered that she 
was not a squaw, she was a she 
devil.’’ 

Shadrach Hodgdon was a seafaring 
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man, and was master of vessels sail- 
ing on the high seas. We find his 
name often in the early town and 
church records. He was one of 
the four deacons of the First church, 
who bought the ‘‘ parcel of land, con- 
taining one fourth part of an acre, on 
which the present church stands, of 
Joseph Hanson, July 10, 1758, for, 
and in consideration of ye sum of six 
hundred Pounds Old Tenor.”’ 

Before the incorporation of the 
parish as distinct from the town, its 
business was transacted by the town 
officers. From its incorporation, in 
1762, wardens were chosen annually, 
and Shadrach Hodgdon was one of 
the first three. He died November 
15, 1791, aged 82. 

While following the sea, at one time 
his cargo sent him to London, and he 
found about the wharves a lad, who 
asked to ship with him as cabin boy. 
He said that his name was John 
Riley, and that he was born in Lon- 
don, within sound of Bow bells, on 
January 27, 1752, and had always lived 
in the great city, but that his mother 
had died and his father had married 
again, and he was going to seek his 
fortune in the new world. Captain 
Hodgdon was pleased with the boy, 
and tok him in his ship on the home- 
ward voyage. John Riley proved a 
good seaman, and he sailed with his 
first captain for years, and finally be- 
came aship’s master himself. Captain 
Hodydon had- a_ granddaughter, 
Molly Hanson, daughter of Ebenezer 
and Anna Hodgdon Hanson, and the 
youny sailor lost his heart to this 
damsel. 

Perhaps a page of unwritten history 
concerning Ebenezer Hanson would 
not be amiss right here. Ebenezer’s 
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father married, second, a wealthy 
woman from Lynn, Mass. There 
were two children born to them, and 
the boy was named Ebenezer. This 
woman had slaves, as was the custom 
of people of means in those days, and 
she brought them to Dover with her. 
Her husband, Thomas Hanson, died 
when her two children were young. 
Later, she married, against her better 
judgment at least, a farm hand, and 
she afterward declared that she was 
bewitched by his mother to consum- 
mate the foolish deed. This man 
grew tired of her cultivated ways, and 
was unkind in his treatment of her. 
She was sick in mind and body, and 
felt that she had not long to live, and 
the mother love for her two children 
was uppermost. At length she called 


her two remaining slaves to her, and 
told them to gather all her silver plate 


and pewter ware together, and bury 
it on the farm, and never tell any one 
where it was until her children were 
twenty-one yearsold. The slaves did 
her bidding, and soon after the un- 
happy wife and mother died. 

The years went on, and the slaves 
kept their secret, and when the time 
came for them to shuffle off the mortal 
coil the children were yet minors, and 
they died without revealing the hid- 
ing place of the valuables. These 
slaves were buried under an apple 
tree on the Hanson farm at Knox 
marsh, and ‘‘ Aunt Ann’’ used to tell 
her grand nieces and nephews, how, 
when she was a child, and went up 
to the Hanson farm with others of the 
numerous grandchildren, the first 
place they would visit was the apple 
tree under which the slaves were 
buried, in search of ‘‘ Nigs,’’ as the 
the apples were always called. Tra- 
dition says that a piece of pewter ware 
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was plowed out by Mr. Twombly, who 
owned the farm for many years. This 
may have been a piece of Ebenezer’s 
mother's inherited possessions. 

Ebenezer was a soldier in the Rev- 
olution, and his descendants glory in 
his patriotism. Not so with ‘‘ Aunt 
Ann.’’ His family were Quakers, 
and the old lady was grieved and 
mortified when she thought of Eben- 
ezer's being a soldier, and would 
never discuss the matter with children 
of later generations. 

The Dover records tell us that John 
Riley and Mary Hanson were married 
October 13, 1777, by Rev. Dr. Bel- 
knap. On the 22d of February, 1787, 
the fifth child of Captain Riley was 
born, and was named Sarah Byles, 
for the worthy pastor’s mother, and 
Miss Nabby gave the famous London 
doll to her mother’s namesake when 
she was five years old. The doll was 
kept in a bureau drawer, and was 
treated with great consideration by 
the Riley children. May 14, 1812, 
Sarah Byles Riley was married to 
James Bowdoin Varney. 

For years Dr. Belknap had been 
living in Boston, whither he went 
when parochial affairs grew too un- 
pleasant for him to battle with in Do- 
ver. Miss Nabby had gone with her 
brother to his new home, but her 
heart turned back to Dover, and Mr. 
Scales, Dover's historian, tells us in 
his Historical Memoranda of Ancient 


Dover, that when she heard that 


Amos White was preparing to build 
a house she wrote immediately an 
earnest request that a room might be 
finished off for her. 


Her request was 
granted, and Miss Nabby came back 
to Dover and lived among her friends 
until her summons came in 1815. 
She had the southwest corner room 
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on the first floor in the White house, 
and here she lived, cooking over her 
fireplace, eating from her little round 
table, sleeping on her low bed in the 
corner, and selling her goods to her 
numerous customers, in this one room. 
Her stock in trade was kept in a large 
trunk, and our historian tells us that 
it consisted of the best needles, the 
nicest silk, and the finest cutlery then 
to be found in this locality. 

Twice a year she went to Boston to 
buy goods. She rode in the stage- 
coach through Portsmouth, and the 
journey made quite a ripple among 
her associates. She frequently sold 
her silk by the needleful, and was 
very chary of her goods, not allowing 
her customers to handle her steel 
wares lest they tarnish them. The 
writer’s great grandmother, Ruth 
Hall Wentworth, walked from her 
home in the nearby town of Somers- 
worth to Dover one slippery day, and 
to insure an upright gait, she wore 
stockings over her shoes. It grew 
sloppy before she reached Miss Nab- 
by’s store where she was wont to 
trade, and her overstockings left 
tracks on Miss Nabby’s floor, for 
which she was sharply reprimanded. 

As Miss Nabby grew old her chief 
ailment, rheumatism, gained on her, 
and when her last sickness came, Dr. 
Jonathan Flagg attended her, but all 
his skill proved futile, especially after 
the house-dog, Pero (I wonder how 
Mr. Scales learned that), howled un- 
der her window. That sign never 
failed, and Miss Nabby went out, 
leaving a worldly estate of $1,368.16, 
and a memory that is cherished even 
to this generation. 

When the wedding of her mother’s 
namesake took place, Miss Nabby 
gave the young. bride.a.round mahog- 
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any table, left from the Belknap house 
furnishings, and the one that Dr. Bel- 
knap wrote his most excellent ser- 
mons and the now famous history of 
New Hampshire on, leaving ink 
stains on its dark red surface, that 
bears testimony to-day of the lack of 
blotters in those'times; also a set of 
brass andirons were among the wed- 
ding presents from this venerable 
woman. 

On the first visit of the stork to 
James Varney and his wife Sarah, on 
March 1813, a daughter 
brought. The family immediately 
decided to name the baby girl Abi- 
gail, for their lifelong friend, Miss 
Nabby. The compliment pleased the 
old lady very much, but she was a 
trifle disgruntled when -Mrs. Varney 
decided to add the name Ann, for an 
aunt on her mother’s side. 


22 
22, 


was 


Over- 


coming this slight displeasure the 


worthy woman gave her namesake a 
heavy silver spoon from her fast di- 
minishing store of household goods. 
‘To this child also came the ancient 
London doll. 

Abigail Ann was born in the early 
settled part of Dover, near the Wash- 
ington street bridge. She was pos- 
sessed of a good mind and acquired 
an education far ahead of her time. 
She taught school in the Pine Hill 
schoolhouse for several years, and 
later instructed the children of her 
own district in the Sherman school. 
June 14, 1848, she married Nahum 
Wentworth of Rollinsford, a linea 
descendant of Elder William Went- 
worth, the immigrant, and went to 
live on a part of the old farm. Two 
daughters were born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wentworth. Augusta, who married 
Edward F. Thompson of Dover, and 
Annie, who married Cyrus E. Hayes 
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of the same city. Mrs. Wentworth 
told me that when she was a child 
she was allowed, on special occasions 
as a reward of merit, to gaze on the 
face of the London doll as she lay in 
the bureau drawer where she had 
been a prisoner for years. Her 
younger sisters would climb up ona 
chair and peep in, but were strictly 
forbidden to handle. As the youthful 
owner grew older and was considered 
wise and careful enough not to injure 
the wonderful toy, she was permitted 
to hold her a little while now and 
again. When Mrs. Wentworth was 
nine years old, she gave a party, and 
among the invited guests were Eliza- 
beth and Clementine Waldron, Caro- 
line Smith, Harriet Riley, Jane Wat- 
son, and Sarah Augusta Pendexter. 
At this time the London doll was on 
exhibition and had a seat at the tea 
table, and was served by the guests 
with dainties, causing much laughter 
among the youthful company, nearly 
all of whom were cousins of the young 
hostess. Mrs. Wentworth 
lived all her company. 


has out 


When the younger members of the 
Varney family in their turn made the 
acquaintance of the ancient doll, she 
was not always treated with due re- 
spect. One day she was immersed 
three times to cure an alleged case of 
the rickets. At another time Mrs. 
Varney rescued the inoffensive doll 
from the guillotine. The youngest 
daughter, a mere tot, having heard 
the execution of Mary Queen of Scots 
discussed, concluded to dispose of the 
London doll with a short ceremony. 
Her mother appeared on the scene 
just in time to see the little execu- 
tioner, with hatchet raised over the 
prostrate doll, and hear her say in 
her baby way, ‘‘ Now mit, your head 





A LONDON DOLL. 


must go.’’ One day Mrs. Varney 
heard the children racing up the 
stairs, full of frolic, and happening 
to see the old doll in the room she 
feared for her safety under the riot- 
ous conditions, and hastened to toss 
her behind the fire board, thinking 
to put her safely away later. Alas, 
she was forgotton, and a wayward 
spark from the kitchen fire fell on her 
hair and burned it off. By many 
hairbreadth escapes the doll eluded 
the vandalism of the younger mem- 
bers of the family, and was at last 
put away minus her natural hair, and 
with her nose slightly battered. Mrs. 
Wentworth still held her rightful 
claim on the London doll, and at one 
time made her present underwear as 
nearly like her English clothes as 
possible. 

The doll measures twenty-seven 
inches in length. She is made en- 
tirely of wood, evidently whittled with 
a jack knife. Her face and neck are 
smoothed off more carefully than her 
body and limbs. Her arms are jointed 
at the elbows, and fastened to her 
body by pieces of cloth, whieh are 
tacked on to her back. Her original 
clothing consisted of a dimity petti- 
coat and a white silk one, also a white 
linen chemise. These are gone,— 
worn out by the ravages of time and 
the carelessness of the youthful Var- 
neys. Her green silk dress is in ex- 
istence, having been taken off when 
the children had her to play with. It 
was cut low in the neck, and worn 
with a white stomacher, open in front, 
elbow sleeves with a wide ruffle. The 
waist and sleeves were trimmed with 
a pink guimpe. She wore red mo- 
rocco shoes and white silk stockings. 
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Her hair was dark brown, dressed in 
corkscrew curls in front and long 
curls behind. Her eyes are of glass, 
and retain in a remarkable way the 
brilliancy of nearly two hundred 
years gone by. 

For fifty years the old time doll has 
lived a retired life. The children of 
the last two generations, especially 
Mrs. Wentworth’s two grandsons, 
have cared little for the age, and less 
for the beauty of the Belknap relic. 
The doll appeared in public when the 
Margery Sullivan Chapter of the D. 
A. R. had an exhibit of ancient pos- 
sessions in Dover a few years ago, 
and about a year later she visited 
among the first families in the city, 
and was an honored guest at church 
functions where she received the at- 
tention due her. The subject of this 
sketch has always been known as the 
London doll—-no other name—save 
Mark and Ned Thompson 
spoke of her as ‘‘Old Hundred,’’ in 
a jocund way. 

Mrs. Wentworth celebrated her 
ninetieth birthday March 22, 1903, 


when 


and is as interesting in her conversa- 
tion as people of half heryears. Her 
memory is a storehouse of old time 
events, and her statements are correct 
and to be relied on. She is very 
skilful with her needle still, and we 
treasure an elaborate needlebook of 
her recent make very highly. 

To her we are indebted for the story 


of the doll, and the items concerning 


her early ancestors, and we felt while 
talking with her, and calling to mind 
the many kindnesses tendered us in 
our childhood by the dear old lady, 
that the nobility of her forbears had 
centered in her most worthy self. 





STUMPY POND. 
By C. F. Blanchard. 


The scraggy pines stand grim and gaunt 
On the shores of Stumpy Pond, 

And stunt oaks grub a meagre life 
’Mid rocks and sand beyond. 


A scum rests on its bosom dark, 
Dead leaves and needles clog, 

And thus the glad light of the skies 
In mockery befog. 


Vile snakes crawl through the slimy ooze, 
And toads its shores infest ; 

No mill wheel wakes the laughing foam 
Upon its somber breast. 


The rude black stumps that rear their heads 
Within those waters drear 

Are roosts for ghouls that squat all night, 
And ogle and blink and leer. 


The passer-by whips up his horse, 
Nor lingers there to see. 

Oh, Stumpy Pond! the bat, the owl, 
But never man, loves thee. 


WHEN THE LEAVES ARE FALLING. 
By Fesse H. Buffum. 


Myriad leaves are falling, falling, 
Would that the autumn might always stay ! 
Hear in the woods the bluejays calling ! 
Warbles the robin his parting lay ; 


Deep in the bush the bright witch-hazel, 
Come with a comforting smile to greet 
Sorrowing blush of waning season, 
With tint of yellow and odor sweet. 
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Faintly the blush of the mountain maid 
Answers the wooing of stream and lake; 
Faintly the call of the whippoorwill 
Stirs ’mid the balsam and nodding brake. 


Dead in the fields the bracken lying ; 
Filled are the woods with an odor sweet, 
The cinnamon fern’s tall fronds are dying, 
The brown leaves rustle beneath your feet. 


Leafy the wood-road where we ’re treading, 
Naked the branches over our head ; 

Chill is the air; the north winds blowing, 
Gone are the flowers—and nature, dead. 


Sadly our lives take the autumn hue: 
We leave behind us the summer sun: 

The chill of death seems to pierce us through : 
Symbol of life that is but begun. 


REASON’S REPLY. 
By George Warren Parker. 


Oh! would I were back in the heyday of youth, 
When life was so happy, so careless and free ; 

The cup of joy brimming and Pleasure e’er smiling, 
And naught but the beauty in nature to see. 


‘* Cease now this cavil and querulous moaning ; 
Awake in young manhood a purpose in life ; 
Mount stepping-stones golden, around thee thick lying, 
And, rising from doubt, go forth to the strife! ’’ 


To snatch the Promethean fire of heaven, 
To wake latent powers and ne’er see increase, 
To view beyond reach the prize of one’s calling, 
Is worse than to linger in Lotus-land ease. 


‘* Leave self in the background, the world place before thee, 
And do what thou canst where’er there is need ! 
If thou hast true worth, the world will demand it, 
And seeing its fruitage will be thy rich meed.”’ 





COL. THOMAS A. PARSONS. 


Col. Thomas A. Parsons, a native of Gilmanton, eighty-one years of age, son of 
the late Thomas and Betsey (Simpson) Parsons, died in Derry, October 7. 

He was educated in Gilmanton and Lowell, Mass., and studied law with Judge 
Crosby in the latter city. He settled in practice in Lawrence, being the second 
lawyer to settle in that place, where he became eminent in his profession and 
prominent in public life, serving several terms in the Massachusetts legislature 
and in the constitutional convention of the state. He was a delegate to the 
national Republican convention in Chicago which nominated Lincoln for the 
presidency. 

He was a field officer in the Massachusetts militia previous to the War of the 
Rebellion, in which he served. 


For some time past he had lived in Derry, making his home with a sister, Mrs. 
Abbie A. Wilcox. 


OSSIAN W. GOSS, M. D. 


Dr. Ossian W. Goss, a leading physician of Belknap county, died at his home 
in Lakeport, October 8. 

Dr. Goss was born in Lakeport, March 21, 1856, the son of Dr. Oliver and 
Elizabeth Honor (Flanders) Goss. He attended the common and select schools 
until 1873, was a student for one year in the New Hampton institution, and was 
graduated from the New Hampshire Conference seminary and Female college at 
Tilton, at the close of a two years’ classical course, in 1876. 

Having completed his preparatory education, he entered Bates college, Lewis- 
ton, Me., in 1876. In 1880 he matriculated in the medical school of Harvard 
university, and was graduated with the degree of M. D. in June, 1882. In 1886 
he entered the Post-Graduate Medical school of New York for special courses in 
medicine and surgery, also taking up at various times special studies at Harvard 
post-graduate and Boston polyclinic. 

Dr. Goss was a member of the New Hampshire Medical society, the Winnipe- 
saukee Academy of Medicine, and the American Medical association. He had 
been in the practice of medicine and surgery since June, 1882, and had a large 
and lucrative practice. 

He was prominent in secret and fraternal orders, being a member of the Odd 
Fellows, the Masons, Pilgrim commandery, K. T., the Knights of Pythias, the 
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Ked Men, the Elks, the Royal Arcanum, the Pilgrim Fathers, the New England 
Order of Protection, the Masonic Relief association, and others. 

Dr. Goss was married in 1882 to Mary P. Weeks of Sanbornton. Their only 
child died in infancy. Mrs. Goss died October 6, 1901. 


REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


Rev. Edward A. Rand rector of the Episcopal Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Watertown, Mass., died recently at his home in Watertown, after an illness of 
several days. He leaves a widow, three daughters, andason. A brother, Rev. 
William A. Rand, is pastor of the Congregational church at South Seabrook. 

He was the son of Edward and Caroline (Paul) Rand, and was born in Ports- 
mouth, April 5, 1837. After graduating from Bowdoin college in 1857, he studied 
at the Union Theological seminary, New York, and at the Bangor Theological 
school, where he graduated in 1863. He was ordained to the Congregational 
ministry, and settled in Amesbury in 1865, but in 1867 he was called to South 
Boston to the E street Congregational church, where he remained until 1876. He 
then preached a while at Franklin, Mass. In 1880 he took orders in the Episco- 
pal Church, and soon moved to Watertown, with the idea of starting an Episcopal 
society. 

Mr. Rand won a name as a writer, and has published some well known books. 

Seventeen years ago he built the Church of the Good Shepherd, of which he 
had been the rector ever since. 


J. WARREN TOWLE. 


Joseph Warren Towle, born in Epping, August 15, 1832, died in Exeter, Sep- 
tember 25, 1903. 

He was the youngest of four children of Gen. Joseph and Nancy (Randlett) 
fowle. His father served as a captain in the War of 1812, was major-general in 
the old militia, five terms sheriff of Rockingham county, and otherwise prominent. 
He fitted for college at Phillips Exeter academy and graduated from Harvard in 
1851, and entered upon the study of law in the office of Seth J. Thomas of Bos- 
ton, also attending Harvard Law school, from which he graduated in 1853, when 
he was admitted to the Suffolk bar. 

In September, 1853, Mr. Towle went to Portsmouth and entered the law office 
of Hon. Ichabod Bartlett, who died less than two months afterward, whereupon 
Mr. Towle opened in the seaside city an office of his own. He practised in Ports- 
mouth until 1860, when the late ex-Gov. Charles H. Bell persuaded him to go to 
Exeter. There he ever after resided, and at his death was almost the senior of 
active members of the Rockingham bar. Mr. Towle was a public-spirited citizen, 
and took a prominent part in promotion of the original Exeter and Hampton Street 


railway and the Rockingham Electric company. Through his instrumentality 
were secured a majority of the portraits which adorn the Exeter court house. 

In politics he was a stalwart Democrat. For about twenty-five years he served on 
the state committee, and since 1854 had seldom failed to attend a state convention. 
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While a resident of Portsmouth he was made a Mason, and in 1854 sat in the 
grand lodge. His religious connections were with the Unitarian church. In 
1858 he was married to Miss Abbie H. Lord of Cambridge, Mass, who died eight 
years ago. Of six children there survive a son, J. Herbert of Marlboro, Mass., 
and a daughter, Mrs. Albert J. Weeks. Mr. Towle outlived his two brothers, and 
leaves as the last of his family a sister, Miss Parna Towle, who presided over his 
home. 


HON. CHARLES C. KENRICK. 


Hon. Charles Colby Kenrick, a native and prominent resident of Franklin, died 
at his home in that city, October 6. 

He was a son of Stephen and Clarissa (Blanchard) Kenrick, born on the old 
homestead, where he died April 8, 1844. He was educated at the Franklin and 
New London academies. He early engaged in the livery business, carrying on 


other enterprises in connection and meeting with great financial success, and 
becoming the largest real estate owner in Franklin. 

Nearly ten years ago he retired from active business, and since then has applied 
himself to the work of improving and enlarging his possessions of real estate, with 
such success that he had amassed a fortune estimated at half a million. Mr. 
Kenrick always was an admirer of fine horses, and at almost any time in thirty 
years he had half a hundred high bred horses in his stables. 

Mr. Kenrick was a large holder of Boston & Maine railroad stock, and was one 
of the directors of the Manchester & Portsmouth road. He was a director of the 
Franklin National and Franklin Savings banks, a trustee of the Franklin ceme- 
tery, and had interest in various other enterprises. He had always evinced an 
interest in the civic welfare of his native town and had rendered good service as 
a selectman before the city government was established, and at the time of his 
death was a member of the city council from Ward 1. In 1895 he was a member 
of the legislature, serving on the railroad committee, and in 1896 was elected 
senator from the sixth district. Politically he was a Republican and prominent 
in the party councils. He was a member of Winnipiseogee lodge, A. O. U. W., 
and St. Andrew’s lodge, Knights of Pythias. He was for years a member of the 
Congregational church, and contributed quite liberally to the recent fund for 
rebuilding. 


In 1894 he married Ardella R. Morgan, who survives him. 
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new re emorial Hospital 


For Women and Children. 
66 SOUTH STREET, CONCORD, N. H. 


JULIA WALLACE-RUSSELL, M. D., Physician in Charge. 
MISS ESTHER DART, Superintendent. 


This quiet, homelike sanitarium for invalids is under the auspices of 
The Woman’s Hospital Aid Association. President, Miss Mary A. Downing, 
Concord, N. H. Vice-Presidents: Mrs. Louisa F. Richards, Newport, N. H.; 
Dr. Ellen A, Wallace, Manchester, N. H. Recording Secretary, Mrs. Nathan- 
iel White, Jr., Concord, N. H. Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Julia Wallace- 
Russell, Concord, N. H. Treasurer, Miss Emma M. Flanders, Concord, N. H. 
Auditors: Mrs. Mary W. Truesdell, Mr. John F. Jones. 


All correspondence concerning admission to the Hospital should be ad- 
dressed to the Physician-in-Charge, Dr. Wallace-Russell. 

Personal application and inquiries will be attended to by the Superin- 
tendent, between the hours of 10 a. m. and 12 (Sundays excepted), and from 
2 to 3 0’clock daily, at the Hospital. 

No patient (except emergency cases) can enter the Hospital without a 
paper of admissioa signed by the Physician-in-Charge. 

Applications for admission from patients living at a distance from Concord 
can be made in writing, but a medical certificate from the physician in 
attendance upon the case is required. 

The Memorial Hospital is supported, aside from the money received from 
patients, entirely by private contributions from its friends. It receives no 
state aid, and has the right to refuse any application. 

The scale of prices varies according to the room and services rendered. 

Private patients pay for the professional services of their physician. 

Personal washing is at the charge of private patients. 

Patients applying for free beds must give satisfactory reference as to their 
inability to pay. 

No cases of infectious disease or of insanity are received. 

Visiting hours are from 2 to 5 p. m. 

The Superintendent will gladly receive for the trustees any gifts of hos- 
pital and house stores. 

Gifts of money for this charity may be sent through the superintendent 
to the treasurer. 

The sum of $500 will support an adult’s bed for one year. 

The sum of $300 will support a child’s bed for one year. 

Contributions to the endowment fund of free beds, as above provided for, 
may be made by instalments, when the donor shall, in writing, so notify the 
treasurer at the time of each payment. 
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WE PRINT... 


Our facilities for printing any description of work from an 
auction bill to a town history are unexcelled by any establish- 
ment in New England. 
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WE ENGRAVE... 


We have the only photo-engraving plant in New Hampshire, 
and can furnish promptly half-tone and line cuts in any style 
desired. 
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WE ELECTROTYPE... 


Our electrotype foundry, an indispensable adjunct to a printing 
plant, is the only one in the state, and is amply equipped to do 
first-class work at short notice. 


: WE BIND... 


Our bindery has every facility for executing work expedi- 
tiously, and knows no superior in its special line of product. 


WE WANT YOUR WORK... 
Estimates and samples furnished on application, 
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RUMFORD PRINTING CoMPANY, 


CONCORD, N. H. 
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